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spot it every time 


OCA-COLA has that extra something that rates 

with youth. That’s why Coca-Cola—a long- 

established product—belongs to the younger set year 
after year. Choicest, special ingredients and special 
care in its making, give Coca-Cola a special re- 


freshing taste and quality. 


This unique taste comes from a finished art in 
its making...a blend of flavor-essences merg- 

ing the ingredients of Coca-Cola into a taste 
all its own. It leaves an after-sense of re- 


freshment that everybody welcomes. 


* * * 


It’s natural for popular names to acquire 
friendly abbreviations. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called Coke. Both mean the same thing 
-«- “coming from a single source, and well known 
to the community”. 





“Let’s go see if the Coke’s in”, and off they troop to enjoy 


youth’s ritual of refreshment ...a custom particularly 
“special” in these war days when there’s less Coca-Cola. 








The best is always the better buy! 
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A new book in citizenship and democracy that sounds a clear note for free- 
dom. It meets today’s challenge with up-to-the-minute instruction written 
against the implications of global war. $1.20. 
RHOADS: All Out for Freedom 
Reading of today for today in vivid, personalized, “on the spot” records of ex- 
periences from the fighting fronts all over the world. Stories of individual dar- 
ing, courage, perseverance, ingenuity, and real team work. $0.75. 
* CUSHING: Fundamentals of Machines 
Meeting War Department outline No. PIT-102. $0.93. 
* WILLIARD: Fundamentals of Electricity 
Meeting War Department outline No. PIT-101. $0.93. 
Net prices, f.o.b. publisher. 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK GINN AND COMPANY 
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TURKINGTON-CONLEY: Your Country and Mine 
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“TRAINING FOR VICTORY” 


That is the series title of our seven books prepared and published to meet specifically and adequately the outlines 
issued by the War Department for fundamental courses in Shopwork, Radio, Electricity, Machines, and Auto- 
motive Mechanics, for high school students prior to their Army induction. 


In four of the five subjects our books were ready several days before the deadline of February 1, and all will 


be available in ample time for use this fall, or even for summer courses where these are given. 

This program is designed to save the greatest amount of time for the greatest number of inductees after they 
enter their real technical training in the Army. 

None of these books was lifted or “rehashed” from other texts: they were made entirely new by com- 


petent authors selected for this particular purpose. They meet the Army’s wishes and objectives closely and satis- 
factorily. They are simple and easy to teach because they are easy to read and understand. 


ee Automotive Mechanics, Part I............ Shopwork 
8 eae eee Automotive Mechanics, Part I]........... Electricity 
Machines 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 
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Thanks to Our Governor 

Governor Darden’s action in increas- 
ing the State appropriation for public 
schools by $750,000 for the school year 
1943-44 may result in the return next 
fall of hundreds of Virginia teachers who 
would have left the profession otherwise. 
It is true that the average increase in sal- 
ary provided by the new State funds will 
be only about $42 for the school year, 
but this fresh evidence of Governor 
Darden’s appreciation of the importance of public 
education has brought renewed hope that Virginia 
is moving toward a juster appraisal of the value of 
the teacher's services. 

Moreover, this release of new State funds will in 
many cases stimulate further increases in local ap- 
propriations so that salaries of teachers may be brought 
somewhat closer to the rising costs of living. Needless 
to say, teachers’ salaries almost everywhere in the 
State will still be far below those paid in oécupations 
requiring comparable training and far below the 
minimum necessary to maintain efficient teaching 
staffs. “Ihe General Assembly, however, will have a 
chance at its 1944 Session to add substantially to the 
State appropriation for instructional costs. Many 
members of the General Assembly, in approving the 
Governor's release of the additional $750,000, also 
expressed the conviction that this was merely a stop- 
gap until more adequate legislative action could be 
taken. 

Governor Darden has earned the gratitude of all 
Virginians by this timely action to stem the exodus 
of teachers from our classrooms. ‘The earnestness 
with which he has considered the problems of public 
education gives ground for believing that his wise 
leadership in this cause will be exercised even more 
decisively at the next session of the General Assembly. 


Teaching Is War Work 


Teachers, recognizing the vital importance of their 
task to the successful prosecution of the war and to 
the development of a citizenship competent to meet 
the responsibilities both of war and of peace, should 
remember that teaching is war work of the first im- 
portance and remain in their profession unless called 
to more urgent duty elsewhere. 

This view of the board of directors of the Virginia 
Education Association has been expressed repeatedly 
by national leaders. President Roosevelt in his mes- 
sage to the Institute on Education and the War last 
August declared, “‘We turn again to our educators 
and ask them to help us mould men and women 
who can fight through to victory.’ At the same In- 
stitute, Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, noting that ‘‘some teachers have 
the mistaken idea that teaching is not war work,”’ 
said; 

The Nation’s demands on the Army of Educa- 
tion should correct that misconception. Unless 
the Army or Navy or war industries draft a teacher 
for work of higher priority rating, he should stay 
at his post. It is the patriotic duty of teachers to 
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continue teaching, despite the lure of 
service on other fronts and despite the 
lure of higher wages. 

The demands have come and the 
schools have met them wholeheartedly 
in spite of inadequate personnel. 

Unfortunately, there has been no na- 


possible for the schools to meet the de- 
mands made upon them. Teachers 
literally have been driven from their class- 
rooms by inadequate salaries and by lack of clear- 
cut recognition of the essential nature of their work. 
The board of directors took cognizance of this situa- 
tion when it accompanied its request to teachers to 
remain in their profession with the “‘hope and belief 
that the value of their services will be recognized 
and further substantial relief from financial difficulties 
granted.” 


Summer Employment for Teachers 

The United States Manpower Commission and 
Employment Service are studying possibilities for 
summer employment of teachers, and we look for an 
early announcement of a national policy recognizing 
the essential nature of teaching in wartime and assert- 
ing the importance of fuller employment of teachers 
during the summer months to relieve the manpower 
shortage and to give teachers an opportunity to per- 
form additional war services which will supplement 
their earnings and enable them to continue teaching. 
To carry out this policy it is probable that there will 
be provision for: 

1. Registration at school centers of teachers desir- 
ing summer employment. 

2. A survey of the need for workers in clerical, 
industrial, and other occupations in which teach- 
ers may be used to advantage during the vacation 
period. 

3. Placements of teachers in so far as possible in 
essential activities requiring a minimum of 
training and utilizing their highest skills. 

4. Definite agreement that teachers shall be released 
to return to their teaching activities at the re- 
opening of the school year. 

This is not all that might be desired, but it should 
lead to placement in summer work of a much larger 
number of teachers than would have secured employ- 
ment otherwise. If worked out with the active co- 
operation of school authorities, the plan should in- 
crease the number of teachers returning to their schools 
next fall. 


A Recognition of Leadership 

The awarding by the University of Richmond of 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws to Dabney 
S. Lancaster is timely recognition of the great leader- 
ship which he is giving to public education. As the 
beneficent results of his administration become more 
and more apparent, the University of Richmond will 
take increasing pride in the discernment shown in 
conferring its highest award on the head of our school 
system. 
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Thanks to Our Governor 

Governor Darden’s action in increas- 
ing the State appropriation for public 
schools by $750,000 for the school year 
1943-44 may result in the return next 
fall of hundreds of Virginia teachers who 
would have left the profession otherwise. 
It is true that the average increase in sal- 
ary provided by the new State funds will 
be only about $42 for the school year, 
but this fresh evidence of Governor 
Darden’s appreciation of the importance of public 
education has brought renewed hope that Virginia 
is moving toward a juster appraisal of the value of 
the teacher's services. 

Moreover, this release of new State funds will in 
many cases stimulate further increases in local ap- 
propriations so that salaries of teachers may be brought 
somewhat closer to the rising costs of living. Needless 
to say, teachers’ salaries almost everywhere in the 
State will still be far below those paid in occupations 
requiring comparable training and far below the 
minimum necessary to maintain efficient teaching 
staffs. “Ihe General Assembly, however, will have a 
chance at its 1944 Session to add substantially to the 
State appropriation for instructional costs. Many 
members of the General Assembly, in approving the 
Governor's release of the additional $750,000, also 
expressed the conviction that this was merely a stop- 
gap until more adequate legislative action could be 
taken. 


Governor Darden has earned the gratitude of all 
Virginians by this timely action to stem the exodus 
of teachers from our classrooms. ‘The earnestness 
with which he has considered the problems of public 
education gives ground for believing that his wise 
leadership in this cause will be exercised even more 
decisively at the next session of the General Assembly. 


Teaching Is War Work 


Teachers, recognizing the vital importance of their 
task to the successful prosecution of the war and to 
the development of a citizenship competent to meet 
the responsibilities both of war and of peace, should 
remember that teaching ts war work of the first im- 
portance and remain in their profession unless called 
to more urgent duty elsewhere. 

This view of the board of directors of the Virginia 
Education Association has been expressed repeatedly 
by national leaders. President Roosevelt in his mes- 
sage to the Institute on Education and the War last 
August declared, “‘We turn again to our educators 
and ask them to help us mould men and women 
who can fight through to victory.’’ At the same In- 
stitute, Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, noting that “‘some teachers have 
the mistaken idea that teaching is not war work,” 
said; 

The Nation’s demands on the Army of Educa- 
tion should correct that misconception. Unless 
the Army or Navy or war industries draft a teacher 
for work of higher priority rating, he should stay 
at his post. It is the patriotic duty of teachers to 
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continue teaching, despite the lure of 
service on other fronts and despite the 
lure of higher wages. 

The demands have come and the 
schools have met them wholeheartedly 
in spite of inadequate personnel. 

Unfortunately, there has been no na- 
rh tional policy directed toward making it 
possible for the schools to meet the de- 
mands made upon them. Teachers 
literally have been driven from their class- 
rooms by inadequate salaries and by lack of clear- 
cut recognition of the essential nature of their work. 
The board of directors took cognizance of this situa- 
tion when it accompanied its request to teachers to 
remain in their profession with the “‘hope and belief 
that the value of their services will be recognized 
and further substantial relief from financial difficulties 
granted.” 


Summer Employment for Teachers 

The United States Manpower Commission and 
Employment Service are studying possibilities for 
summer employment of teachers, and we look for an 
early announcement of a national policy recognizing 
the essential nature of teaching in wartime and assert- 
ing the importance of fuller employment of teachers 
during the summer months to relieve the manpower 
shortage and to give teachers an opportunity to per- 
form additional war services which will supplement 
their earnings and enable them to continue teaching. 
To carry out this policy it is probable that there will 
be provision for: 

1. Registration at school centers of teachers desir- 
ing summer employment. 

2. A survey of the need for workers in clerical, 
industrial, and other occupations in which teach- 
ers may be used to advantage during the vacation 
period. 

3. Placements of teachers in so far as possible in 
essential activities requiring a minimum of 
training and utilizing their highest skills. 

4. Definite agreement that teachers shall be released 
to return to their teaching activities at the re- 
opening of the school year. 

This is not all that might be desired, but it should 
lead to placement in summer work of a much larger 
number of teachers than would have secured employ- 
ment otherwise. If worked out with the active co- 
operation of school authorities, the plan should in- 
crease the number of teachers returning to their schools 
next fall. 


A Recognition of Leadership 

The awarding by the University of Richmond of 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws to Dabney 
S. Lancaster is timely recognition of the great leader- 
ship which he is giving to public education. As the 
beneficent results of his administration become more 
and more apparent, the University of Richmond will 
take increasing pride in the discernment shown in 
conferring its highest award on the head of our school 
system. 
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Danger Can Be A Great Teacher 


DAVE E. SATTERFIELD, Jr. 


Member of Congress from the Third Virginia District 


days before Munich and on 

down through that fateful 
Sunday afternoon at Pearl Harbor, 
I have watched from the vantage 
point of Congress the rise and fall 
of emotions, the studied indiffer- 
ence of many, the gradual change 
on the part of those who having 
eyes wished to see, and the dis-- 
graceful conduct of a few who even 
today having ears do not wish to 
hear. 

While some gentlemen were de- 
bating the wisdom of fortifying 
the island of Guam, 1,500 miles 
southeast of the southernmost tip 
of Japan, while others were 
weighing the advantages of a 
larger Navy and the vital necessity 
of aid to Britain, I am proud to 
say that our people in the South- 
land were clamoring for escort 
ships for the convoys then just be- 
ginning their voyages across the 
Atlantic. In Lend-Lease, Selective 


iS an ve with those ugly 


Service, Neutrality, and all the rest - 


of the legislation then pending they 
were understandingly and enthu- 
siastically for it. 

There was a time, not so long 
ago, when some shortsighted men 
and women in this country 
thought that we were too power- 
ful and too impregnable for any 
nation to attack us. They believed 
that in any event we were self- 
sufficient, in a world threatened by 
dictators waging a campaign of ter- 
ror and conquest. Five years ago 
when I made a number of speeches, 
one in particular before the Amer- 
ican Legion Convention, advocat- 
ing then a two-ocean Navy, | was 
deluged with a Niagara of indig- 
nant letters from some of our best 
citizens. To those of our country- 
men who sensed the impending 
threat to civilization and had the 
courage to stand stoutly for their 
convictions at a time when the 
isolationists outnumbered them, 
we are indebted for that degree of 
foresight which the Selective Serv- 
ice Act, the Lend-Lease Bill, and 
other legislation typify. We have 
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won the fight against the isola- 
tionists in this country, for Pearl 
Harbor proved to the hilt the thesis 
of those who advocated prepared- 
ness and assistance to the British. 
Where would our country be to- 
day if we had followed the leader- 
ship of those who had their heads 
in the sand? 

Was it reckless to repeal the Neu- 
trality Act? Was it unwise to rim 
our shores with Naval and Air 
Bases? Was it foolhardy to arm 
our merchant ships? Was it waste- 
ful to lend-lease supplies and ma- 
terial to the United Nations? A 
train of swiftly moving events has 
long since proven the wisdom of 
those judgments. 

As Americans, we have been so 
frequently confronted with dan- 
gerous situations that we have de- 
veloped an attitude laced with 
something more than a tinge of 
fatalism. We have encountered 
and successfully coped with danger 
on so many occasions that the slen- 
der margins by which success has 
been attained have been forgotten. 


Always Unprepared 


Americans have from the very 
beginnings of this Republic been 
prone to display an attitude of 
complacency prior to our engage- 
ment in war and to develop a smug 
conviction of superiority when we 
are victors. The result has been 
that we have always been unpre- 
pared for the conflict, and equally 
unprepared to meet the problems 
which every war is sure to bring. 
This phenomenon has also accom- 
panied nearly every domestic and 
internal crisis in the life of the na- 
tion. It is remarkable that such a 
state of mind should precede stir- 
ring and far-reaching events both 
at home and abroad, but what is 
even more remarkable is the feel- 
ing of superiority which without 
exception has followed in the wake 
of mighty struggles when Amer- 
icans everywhere know that a strik- 
ing feature of American history is 
the very slender margin of victory 


in many exceedingly vital conflicts. 

The adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was rati- 
fied by rather narrow margins in 
a number of states. For instance, 
a change of two votes in New 
York, of five in Massachusetts, of 
six in New Hampshire, of five in 
Virginia, and of one in Rhode 
Island might have affected Amer- 
ica’s development very gravely. 

The Revolutionary War was a 
fair example. Only a small minor- 
ity of the Colonists seem to have 
favored a war for the sake of lib- 
eration. Through the dark dreary 
days of that struggle the number 
of Americans actively in the field 
with General Washington was far 
smaller than those who were in- 
different, hostile, or just trying to 
make money. Ne chapter in our 
history can give greater cause for 
pride, for our victory in that mo- 
mentous conflict was due, not to a 
margin of numbers but wholly to 
a margin of courage. 

I could not summon a more 
apt, dramatic, and recent illustra- 
tion of an amazingly slight mar- 
gin of courage and foresight as 
against lethargy, lack of vision, and 
partisan selfishness than the great 
decision which the Congress of the 
United States made on August 12, 
1941, to prolong military service. 
I shall never forget the tenseness 
of that hour. The galleries were 
filled with spectators. Few mem- 
bers were absent from the floor. 
About 40 per cent of the people 
in the country were, in varying 
degrees, isolationists. Better than 
10 per cent were uninterested and 
uninformed. The remaining half 
of the citizenry of our country 
were intelligent enough to recog- 
nize in the scheming and plotting 
of Hitler a very real threat, not 
only to America but to the rest of 
the world as well: and yet, when 
the Clerk of the House had fin- 
ished calling the roll, a tally of 
the votes disclosed that this vital 
measure had been passed by the 
House of Revresentatives by a ma- 
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jority of one vote. By the slender 
margin of one vote the disintegra- 
tion of America’s new Army was 
prevented. Great military powers, 
the greatest in history, not only 
were preparing to launch an attack 
against the United States from 
every point of the compass save 
the North but they had made pub- 
lic announcement of their plans, 
and provided us in one instance 
with a set of blueprints and speci- 
fications to cover the planned at- 
tack, and yet, practically half of 
the Representatives of the Amer- 
ican people voted to cripple Na- 
tional Defense when the threaten- 
ing clouds of the Invader were 
clearly to be seen all around the 
horizon. We have never encoun- 
tered a more slender margin be- 
tween victory and defeat than we 
did on that memorable occasion 
on the 12th day of August, 1941. 

While the English Viscount 
Gort and the French General 
Gamelin, together with General 
Weygand and the aged Marshal 
Petain, regarded as the greatest pro- 
fessional soldiers of their time, 
peered from behind their fixed de- 
fenses, which had been painstak- 
ingly planned and built, and while 
they were announcing to the world 
that the Maginot Line and other 
fortified positions were impreg- 
nable, the doom of France was 
sealed and the stage was being set, 
not for a great victory but for an 
exceedingly narrow margin by 
which England was to escape a 
swift and immediate defeat. Had 
it not been for the fact that Hitler 
was busily engaged in clicking his 
heels and goose-stepping for the 
German newsreels in Paris, the 
weary, blackened, and bedraggled 
thousands on the beaches of Dun- 
kirk would never have come home 
once again to England. If it had 
not been for the fact that Hitler 
for the moment had forgotten all 
about, or at least had underrated, 
the fighting heart of the Royal Air 
Force, our air raid wardens, auxil- 
lary firemen and filter-system 
guards would be serving a 24-hour 
trick in this country today. 

Last November, with Wing 
Commander Catt as my pilot in 
a Fairey patrol plane, I visited 
every airdrome in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. All through 
those early days of crisis Catt car- 
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ried on as an intrepid pilot in the 
R.A.F. He told me that at first 
the Germans came over in great 
squadrons, hoping to coax the 
British to rise with their entire 
air force to do battle. The Eng- 
lish did not rise to the bait. They 
had taken the precaution of decen- 
tralizing, hiding, and disguising 
their aircraft and their airdromes. 
Their planes had been so effective- 
ly dispersed that they could not be 
destroyed, in large numbers, upon 
the ground. At the conclusion of 
a week’s fighting, the Germans had 
lost 745 ships while the British 
had lost only 153. Then followed 
a period of day-to-day fighting 
with smaller squadrons, and dog 
fights all over Southern England. 
On the 7th of September, 350 Ger- 
man Messerschmitts attempted to 
fly up the River Thames. Very 
few got through, for they were 
met over the pleasant green mead- 
ows of Kent and East Surrey, 
where more than 100 Nazi ma- 
chines were shot down. On the 
15th of September. one week later, 
the final large-scale flight was made 
by the Germans. They came over 
with 500 ships; they left 185 in 
wreckage. The British lost only 
25. Altogether, when the Battle 
of Britain was over, the German 
Luftwaffe lost approximately 
2,400 ships and 6,000 trained 
men; the British lost 733 planes 
and 375 pilots killed and wounded. 


How Slender the Margin of 
Victory! 

How slender sometimes our 
margin of victory is! Had it not 
been for the amazing courage of 
the young British fliers, of whom 
Mr. Churchill so eloquently said, 
‘“Never in the field of human con- 
flict was so much owed by so many 
to so few’’, we in this country 
would have been in a very dan- 
gerous position. Had the Ger- 
mans been able to take over Britain 
as they took Norway and France— 

The Germans would have con- 
trolled 29 battleships, we would 
have had 15; the Germans would 
have controlled 9 aircraft carriers, 
we would have had 6; the Ger- 
mans would have controlled 93 
cruisers, we would have had 37; 
the Germans would have con- 
trolled 440 destroyers, we would 
have had 159: the Germans would 


have controlled 262 submarines, we 
would have had 105; in the ag- 
gregate the Germans would have 
controlled 833 warships, we would 
have had 322. 

Our ability to defend ourselves 
then against the Germans, who 
could have moved easily a great 
force against us, would have been 
no greater than that of the North 
American Indian against the early 
settlers in this country. 

Thus, by the majority of one 
vote, we kept an embryo Army in- 
tact. A great disaster was averted 
by an eye-lash at Dunkirk. And 
a few months later, a victory was 
won by the Eagles of England, 
outnumbered 7 to 1. A gallant, 
thin blue line was the slender mar- 
gin of victory in the Battle of 
Britain, fought beyond the clouds, 
high in the heavens. 

Our history, and the history of 
the world, abounds in such narrow 
margins. Always it seems that 
men and women of courage, in 
every great struggle, must carry a 
double burden. Not only must 
they face the enemy but they must 
overcome the ill effects of timid, 
disloyal, and corrupt people on the 
home front. 

The new front in Africa, com- 
ing as it did at a time when Hitler’s 
effort to grasp the Middle East had 
stalled, when Germany's iron le- 
gions were whipped to a standstill 
or defeat in Russia, when Rommel 
was in full retreat in North Africa, 
and the Japanese making ready to 
leave the Solomons, gave evidence 
of timing . . . of strategy, and 
plans for things to come, which 
together with an incomparable 
coalition of manpower and me- 
chanical equipment will surely lead 
us to victory. Yet, we must not 
forget that the task is a difficult 
one, and a bloody route lies be- 
tween the Allies and the encircle- 
ment and defeat of Hitler. 


An Empire of Peace 


As the might of American pro- 
duction begins to gather momen- 
tum—and I use these words ad- 
visedly, for we have only begun 
to produce machines and munitions 
in the quantities necessary— 
thoughtful people. with the knowl- 
edge that certainly through the 
medium of industrial attrition our 
enemies shall be defeated, are be- 
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ginning to give constant and se- 
rious thought to the problems of 
peace. It is apparent to all that 
the center of gravity is shifting 
westward. More and more it is 
becoming apparent that out of it 
all some sort of an Empire of 
Peace will come, and the hub of 
that force for good will center in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

We shall live to see a new At- 
lantic World. Together with 
Britain and our neighbors in 
South and Central America, we 
shall comprise a great combination 
of maritime Nations strong upon 
the surface of the sea, beneath it, 
and above it. After World War I 
another course might have been 
possible, but alas, the virus of de- 
mocracy did not take in Germany, 
and the machinations of one man 
with a revolting face and an odd 
lock of hair plunged the world into 
revolution. Working with the af- 
firmative strength of himself and 
his associates, plus our sins of omis- 
sion in the days when China and 
Abyssinia were being raped with 
our full knowledge, he has caused 
a situation the world over which 
animates and encourages a spirit 
of barbarism reminiscent of a day 
long ago when Rome fell and the 
seat of government was moved 
from the Tiber to the Bosphorus, 
when learning was banished to the 
monasteries . . . when, for a thou- 
sand years, ruthlessness and igno- 
rance prevailed and monarchs 
reigned who could not write their 
names. Is the European World re- 
turning again to the conditions of 
those unhappy centuries? A few 
months ago men and women were 
debating the answer to that ques- 
tion. Today the answer is plain— 
it is Yes, unless the United Na- 


tions prevail. 


Echoes from the Past 
One afternoon last fall, as I 

came back to the Embassy in Lon- 
don, I noticed a building on Gros- 
venor Square which had been 
bombed out. It lay in ruins. With 
high interest I read these words 
on a bronze tablet which had been 
secured to its walls: 

“#6 Grosvenor Square 

Here lived 

Walter Hines Page 

Ambassador of the United 

States of America to the 
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Court of St. James 

1913-1918.” 

Shades of Woodrow Wilson! 
How the days of Mr. Page’s tenure 
of office came racing back to mind. 
Lloyd George then and not 
Churchill, the events of those days 

. the ruins of this old mansion 

and the dead leaves in the 

park across the street . . . all seemed 
to say: 

‘Well, you had a chance once 
to make impossible such a situa- 
tion as now confronts the 
world, but you did not listen to 
men who had wisdom and 
vision and who were unafraid 
of the pressure of their imme- 
diacies, so see what you have 
done.”’ 

Who knows? Perhaps this time 
wiser men will hearken to the ideas 
and ideals of the immortal Wil- 
son. May Providence guide and 
direct us to the end that we shall 
never make that mistake again. 

To plan wisely now what we 
shall do when the war is over, not 
a bare majority, but every man 
and woman in the United States 
must get a full picture of what is 
going on in the world. It must 
be a picture indelibly impressed 
upon our minds, or else we shall 
fall prey again to a breed of men 
who manipulate and maneuver so 
skilfully that public consciousness 
is so lulled and stupefied that the 
tragedy of Woodrow Wilson will 
again be re-enacted. 

From the Arctic circle to the 
Mediterranean there are concentra- 
tion camps. They could be estab- 
lished in America. Hundreds of 
innocent people are shot daily. Mil- 
lions are going to starve this win- 
ter. Men and women who have 
done no wrong are set to digging 
their own graves. New German 
settlers are moving into Poland, 
into Czecho-Slovakia and other 
conquered countries. Simple, God- 
fearing peasants, eiected from their 
own homes, are roaming the fields 
in search of food. Everywhere in 
conquered Europe decent people 
are being liquidated and their places 
filled by Gestapo and Schutzstaffel 
toughs. Over in the Orient Japa- 
nese armies are decimating the 
homes, raping and murdering the 
very people they blandly state they 
have come to help. 

We have set out belatedly to 





liberate the oppressed and to de- 
feat those Nations who have per- 
fected the barbarism of the Middle 
Ages. We have undertaken to do 
this in defense of ourselves, for if 
they succeed we will be next. 

We cannot afford to forget that 
our victory in this epochal strug- 
gle depends on a margin of cour- 
age. To develop and to buttress 
courage, every man and woman 
who cherishes freedom, whether at 
home or elsewhere, must through 
sacrifice and conscientious effort 
establish a pattern of living which 
all can see and emulate. Such an 
example cannot fail to be commu- 
nicated to the armed services, and 
nothing that we can do will prove 
more powerful in developing an 
esprit de corps in the Army and 
Navy. It is from just such a back- 
ground as this that Germany's 
magnificent army has marched 
from one victory to another. If it 
is lacking, no government can win 
for us. If it exists, we shall win 
in spite of confusion and errors. 

We cannot succeed in this ad- 
venture unless we who remain at 
home have found complete mental 
liberation ourselves. “Too many of 
us are quiescent when we should be 
voluble. Too many do not fully 
appreciate the stake for which we 
fight nor the issues involved. Too 
many are self-centered when they 
should be eagerly embracing every 
opportunity to deprive themselves 
in order that our loved ones in 
the armed forces may have the best. 
Too many are imbued with the 
idea that this war presents to them 
an opportunity to enrich them- 
selves, even though they know that 
should the United Nations fail to 
win, their wealth, their possessions, 
their all will be lost. 


A Spiritual Revival 
I received a letter from a friend 
of mine in London a few days ago 
which set me thinking. In part 
he said: 

“A lot of things would in- 
terest you if you were here now. 
You would sense the spiritual 
revival .. . a re-valuation which 
is exhilarating and heartening. 
I remember nothing like it in 
the last war. We are much 
more humble this time, in fact 
the war has strengthened. not 

(Continued on page 308) 
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The Influence of Thomas Jefferson 


On Modern Education 


N a letter to his friend and co- 
| votae Joseph Carrington 

Cabell, Thomas Jefferson 
wrote, ‘“‘A system of general’ in- 
struction which shall reach every 
description of our citizens, from the 
richest to the poorest, as it was the 
earliest, so will it be the latest of 
ll the public concerns in which I 
shall permit myself to take an in- 
terest. 

In 1779 when Jefferson pre- 
sented his plan for a system of free 
schools in Virginia there had been 
some common school development 

New England and elsewhere, 
nd a few colleges were reaching a 
relatively small number of students. 
In Virginia there were private acad- 
emies, and the College of William 
and Mary in the field of higher 
education. A glance at the curric- 
ulum of this college in those early 
will reveal the situation at 
the time and will show clearly just 
why Jefferson was dissatisfied with 
onditions. 

In 1776, a committee was ap- 
pointed to amend the constitution 

f William and Mary College. 
efferson was a member of this 
ommittee. After reviewing the 
history of the college, he describes 
the organization as follows: ‘“‘One 
school of sacred theology, with two 
professors therein, to wit, one for 
teaching the Hebrew tongue and 
expounding the Holy Scriptures: 
the other for explaining the 
mmonplaces of divinity and the 
with heretics: one 
‘ther school for philosophy, with 
two professorships therein, to wit, 
ne for the study of rhetoric, logic, 
id ethics, and the other for phys- 
metaphysics, and mathematics; 
ne other school for teaching the 
Latin and Greek tongues; and one 
ther for teaching Indian boys 
reading, writing, vulgar arithmetic, 
he catechism, and the principles 
the Christian religion.” 
No wonder that Jefferson felt 
ne need of vitalizing the work of 
college! This curriculum was 
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scarcely in keeping with his ideas 
of training leadership for the new 
nation. 

Jefferson’s recommendation 
which followed may be summa- 
rized in the couplet from Pope: 

“Know thou thyself. presume 
not God to scan; 

The proper study of mankind 
is man.” 

Jefferson's proposals for the 
modification of this ancient scho- 
lastic curriculum represent the first 
modern ideas which began at Wil- 
liamsburg to flow into American 
Academic life. 

Jefferson proposed two addi- 
tional professorships, eight in all. 
They were to be assigned as fol- 
lows: (1) Moral philosophy, the 
laws of nature and of nations, and 
the fine arts: (2) Law and police, 
including economics, politics and 
commerce; (3) History, civil and 
ecclesiastical: (4) Mathematics: 
(5) Anatomy and medicine; (6) 
Natural philosophy and _ natural 
history; (7) Ancient languages 
including Oriental (Hebrew, Chal- 
dee, Syrian) and northern tongues 
(Moeso-Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, 
Old Icelandic); (8) Modern lan- 
guages. Thus it is seen how he 
introduced the social sciences, the 
natural sciences, modern languages 
and professional studies. 

As for the Indians and their de- 
partment, he proposed that a mis- 
sionary be appointed who should 
visit the tribes and ‘‘investigate 
their laws, customs. religions, tra- 
ditions and languages, constructing 
grammars thereof, and copious vo- 
cabularies. The materials collected 
to be deposited in the college li- 
brary.” 


Plans for a Public School System 

Jefferson’s service on this com- 
mittee increased his determination 
to lay the ground work for a com- 
plete system of public education 
for his State. In 1779, he intro- 
duced his bill for the establishment 
of a public school system in Vir- 


ginia. 

In the preamble Jefferson stressed 
education as the bulwark of a 
democratic form of government; 
careful selection of those best fitted 
for training; and education at pub- 
lic expense. ‘These were revolu- 
tionary doctrines at that time. He 
proposed in great detail the divi- 
sion of each county into ‘“‘hun- 
dreds’’ with a common school for 
each ‘“‘hundred’’. ‘There were to 
be for each county three aldermen 
elected by the people, who should 
establish the schools and appoint 
an ‘‘overseer’’. (The counterpart 
of our modern school superintend- 
ent.) He then proposed that from 
three to five counties be grouped 
as a grammar school (modern high 
school) district. For example, ‘‘the 
overseers of the counties of Bote 
tourt, Rockbridge, Montgomery, 
Washington and Kentucky shall 
meet at Botetourt Court House. 
Those for Yohogania, Monon- 
galia and Ohio shall meet at Mo- 
nongalia Court House, etc.”’ 

The curricula proposed for these 
schools are interesting. “The ‘hun- 
dreds’ schools shall teach reading, 
writing and common arithmetick 
and the books used for instructing 
the children to read shall be such 
as will at the same time make them 


acquainted with Graecian, and 
Roman, English and American 
History.”’ 


All free children, male and fe- 
male, resident within the respective 
hundred were to receive tuition 
gratis for a term of three years 
and as much longer at private ex- 
pense as parents or guardians 
should think proper. 

He emphasized the ‘‘tool’’ sub- 
jects, the ‘3 R's” as of funda- 
mental importance but felt also 
that the lessons of history should 
be stressed as a guide for the stu- 
dent throughout life. 

At the grammar schools he pro- 
posed to have taught ‘‘the Latin 


and Greek languages, English 
Grammar, Geography and_ the 
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higher parts of numerical arith- 
metick, to wit, vulgar and decimal 
fractions, and the extraction of the 
square and cube roots.” 

Note that in these schools Jef- 
ferson placed emphasis upon lan- 
guage and geography on the one 
hand and mathematics on the 
other. 

He suggested the most rigid se- 
lection of pupils. One only ‘“‘of 
the most promising genius and 
virtue’ to be sent annually from 
each of the lower schools to a 
grammar school. Again one only 
each year from each of the gram- 
mar schools to receive further train- 
ing there and then to be sent to 
the College of William and Mary 
for three years at public expense. 

Jefferson believed in a simple 
and practical course of study, care- 
ful selection of those to be trained 
at public expense, and thorough 
supervision of instruction by well 
educated school officials. 

His belief in the importance of 
a sound system of public educa- 
tion is evident from this state- 
ment, ‘‘Were it necessary to give 
up either the primary schools or 
the University, I would abandon 
the latter, because it is safer to have 
a whole people respectably enlight- 
ened than a few in a high state of 
science and the many in ignorance. 
This last is the most dangerous 
state in which a nation can be. 
The nations and governments of 
Europe are so many proofs of it.” 

Jefferson’s plan for a system of 
public education did not material- 
ize during his lifetime. The social 
system in the South did not lend 
itself to his plan. Large planta- 
tions where the owners employed 
priv: te tutors for their own chil- 
dren could not well be divided 
into “‘hundreds’’ for school pur- 
poses and the large land owners 
were not enthusiastic about sup- 
porting schools for the less for- 
tunate members of society. 

Jefferson turned to the develop- 
ment of higher education. He 
hoped that ‘‘with the opening of 
mountain sources of learning, the 
lower valleys and _ broadening 
plains of popular education would 
better flourish’’. 


A State University 


He felt that the common schools 
should be supported largely by 
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local taxation and that the State 
should concentrate its support 
upon one state university. He was 
the first to advocate such concen- 
tration of support for higher edu- 
cation. 

Jefferson's first intention was to 
build a state university upon the 
foundation already laid at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. Large- 
ly because of that institution’s 
long connection with the Episcopal 
Church, his proposal did not meet 
with favor and he soon made his 
plans for a new institution to be 
more centrally located and inci- 
dentally near his own home. 

Professor de Vere of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, writing in 
Harper’s Magazine in 1872, tells 
of a momentous meeting at which 
the fate of higher education in Vir- 
ginia hung in the balance. “High 
up in the Blue Ridge .. . at a 
modest country inn, unprentend- 
ing in appearance, but offering an 
abundant and well-served table, 
met a party of men remarkable 
for their ability and virtue. ... In 
the low-ceiled, white-washed room, 
the whole furniture of which con- 
sisted of a dining room table and 
rude split-bottom chairs of home 
make, sat the President of the 
United States, Mr. Monroe, and 
two of his predecessors, Mr. Madi- 
son and Mr. Jefferson, besides a 
number of judges and eminent 
statesmen. Yet, it was remarked by 
one of the on-lookers that Mr. 
Jefferson was the principal object 
of regard—the soul that animated 
the meeting.” 

At this meeting plans for the 
University were discussed and the 
matter of a suitable site was argued. 
Jefferson is said to have made a 
point for his neighborhood by ex- 
hibiting an imposing list of octo- 
genarians living there. The ques- 
tion was mainly, however, one of 
finding the most central location. 
Here Jefferson is said to have made 
his position impregnable. He 
proved that his site was the correct 
one both geographically and be- 
cause it was the center of white 
population. There was, however, 
some bantering criticism of his 
method of drawing his transverse 
lines in such a way that they in- 
tersected at Charlottesville. The 
point of departure of his westward 
line was the mouth of Chesapeake 
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Bay which is much nearer the 
southern than the northern bound- 
ary of Virginia. He defended this 
by saying, “‘the greater part of 
what is north is water’. He did 
not draw a north and south line 
of intersection. He found the Blue 
Ridge Mountains a natural line of 
cross division! In a letter to Cabell 
he says, “Run your lines in what- 
ever direction you please, they will 
pass close to Charlottesville!’’ And 
so whe groundwork was laid. 


Aims of Higher Education 


A long struggle followed during 
which Jefferson advanced his ideas 
about higher education. He thus 
defined the objects of higher edu- 
cation! ‘““To form the statesmen, 
legislators, and judges on whom 
public prosperity and individual 
happiness are so much to depend; 
to expound the principles of gov- 
ernment, the laws which regulate 
the intercourse of nations, those 
formed municipally for our own 
government, and a sound spirit of 
legislation, which, banishing all 
arbitrary and unnecessary restraint 
on individual action, shall leave us 
free to do whatever does not vio- 
late the equal rights of another: 
to harmonize and promote the in- 
terests of agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce, and by well-in- 
formed views of political economy 
to give a free scope to the public 
industry; to develop the reasoning 
faculties of our youth, enlarge their 
minds, cultivate their morals, and 
instill into them the precepts of 
virue and order; to enlighten them 
with mathematical and physical 
sciences, Which advance the arts and 
minister to the health, the subsist- 
ence, and the comforts of human 
life; and finally to form them to 
habits of reflexion and correct ac- 
tion, rendering them examples of 
virture to others and of happiness 
within themselves. These are the 
objects of that higher education, 
the benefits and blessings of which 
the Legislature now proposes to 
provide for the good and ornament 
of their country, the gratification 
and happiness of their fellow-citi- 
zens!”’ 

He has emphasized public serv- 
ice, sound mental training, 4 
broadened interest, and character. 

With regard to good teaching 
and the qualification of professors, 
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Jefferson insisted upon the best. 
His wide acquaintance with dis- 
tinguished men of learning in Eu- 
rope had inspired him with high 
ideals of professional excellence. He 
wrote Cabell, ““You know that we 
have from the beginning consid- 
ered the high qualifications of the 
professors as the only means by 
which we could give to an in- 
stitution splendor and preeminence. 
[he only question we can ever ask 
ourselves, as to any candidate, will 
be, is he the most highly qualified? 
Other institutions have lost stand- 
ing by indulging motives of fa- 
voritism and nepotism and friend- 
ship. A man is not qualified for a 
professorship, knowing nothing 
but merely his own profession. He 
should be otherwise well-educated; 
ible to converse understandingly 
with scientific men, and to assist in 
the councils of the faculty on any 
subject, without this he will incur 
their contempt and bring disrepu- 
tation on the institution.”’ 


Entrance Requirements 


Governor Nicholas, probably at 
the suggestion of Jefferson, wrote 
to a number of distinguished edu- 
cators in other parts of the coun- 
try seeking advice about the pro- 
posed state university. "Thomas 
Cooper of Carlisle College, Penn- 
sylvania, wrote as follows in re- 
gard to entrance requirements: ‘“‘It 
should be scrupulously insisted 
that no youth can be admitted to 
the University unless he can read 
with facility Virgil, Horace, Xeno- 
phon and Homer; unless he is able 
to convert a page of English into 
Latin at sight, unless he can demon- 
strate any proposition at sight in 
the six first books of Euclid and 
shows an acquaintance with cubic 
and quadratic equations. Without 
this your university will become 
what all American colleges are, so 
tar as | know them, mere grammar 
schools. You will have fewer stu- 
dents, but they will do credit to 
the institution and raise its repu- 
tation and entrance will be sought 
as an honor’. Jefferson did not 
agree with these sentiments and for 
many years after Jefferson’s death 
his university gave little or no at- 
tention to entrance requirements. 
He believed in an opportunity for 
all while maintaining the highest 
scholastic standards. John Stewart 
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Bryan, now Chancellor of William 
and Mary College, writes that 
when he entered the University of 
Virginia in the eighties a student 
walked into the office, wrote his 
name and the name of his parent 
or guardian in a book, stated what 
he wanted to study, paid twenty- 
five dollars and was assigned a 
room. Later on the Chairman of 
the Faculty remarked that the can- 
didate must be sixteen, white and 
wear pants. 

Jefferson's educational philos- 
ophy placed primary emphasis 
upon the inculcation of good 
morals and social progress. 

Ethics occupied a prominent 
place. He proposed to place the 
entire responsibility for religious 
training on an ethical basis where 
all sects could agree. Jefferson had 
a plan for having the various sects 
establish separate schools of the- 
ology in the general neighborhood 
of the University. He says in one 
of his letters, ‘In our University 
there is no professor of divinity. 
A handle has been made of this to 
disseminate an idea that this is an 
institution, not merely of no re- 
ligion, but against all religion. My 
idea is that by bringing the sects 
together and mixing them with the 
mass of other students we shall 
soften their asperities, liberalize 
and neutralize their prejudices, and 
make the general religion one of 
peace, reason and morality.” 


Jefferson took special pains to 
urge the cultivation of modern lan- 
guages. He gives sound reasons for 
the study of French, Spanish, Ital- 
ian and German, and emphasized 
Anglo-Saxon as of primary impor- 
tance because of its relationship to 
our own tongue. 


He recommended training in 
physical education, military, danc- 
ing, music and drawing, and says, 
“These innocent arts furnish 
amusement and happiness to those 
who, having time on their hands, 
might less inoffensively employ it. 
These may be left to accessory 
teachers who will be paid by the 
individuals employing them, the 
University providing apartments 
for their exercise.” 


The Curriculum 


The branches of learning as fi- 
nally decided upon were as follows: 


I. Ancient Languages: 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew. 

II. Modern Languages: 
French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, Anglo-Saxon. 


III. Mathematics—Pure: 
Algebra, Fluxions, Geom- 
etry (elementary, tran- 
scendental), Architecture 
(military, naval). 

IV. Physico-Mathematics: 
Mechanics, statics, dynam- 
ics, pneumatics, acoustics, 
optics, astronomy, geog- 
raphy. 

V. Physics, or natural philos- 
ophy: 
Chemistry, mineralogy. 

VI. Botany: 

Zoology. 
VII. Anatomy: 
Medicine. 


VIII. Government: 
Political Economy, Law of 
nature and nations, His- 
tory, being interwoven 
with politics and law. 


IX. Law, municipal. 
X. Ideology: 


General Grammar, Ethics, Rhet- 
oric, Literature and the fine arts. 
This was a far cry from the old 
curriculum at William and Mary 
College. 


While Jefferson believed in leav- 
ing the matter of textbooks and 
references to the individual profes- 
sors, he writes to Cabell, the legis- 
lator, ‘‘there is one branch in which 
we are the best judges, it is that 
of government. It is our duty to 
guard against unsound principles 
being disseminated among our 
youth.”” He then recommended 
as texts (1) Sidney’s Discourses 
and Locke’s Essay on Civil Gov- 
ernment; (2) The Declaration of 
Independence; (3) the Federalist; 
(4) The Virginia Document of 
1799; (5) The Inaugural Speech 
and Farewell Address of George 
Washington. 

Jefferson's views on the teach- 
ing of history are of interest. Po- 
litical history was to be taught in 
connection with the study of gov- 
ernment; Ancient history in con- 
nection with the study of ancient 
languages; modern history in con- 
nection with the study of modern 
languages. He says, ‘In all cases 

(Continued on page 309) 
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What Weuld Jefferson Say? 


W. E. GARNETT 


Rural Sociologist, Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, Blacksburg 


HAD been working in the Vir- 

giniana division of the Univer- 

sity of Virginia Library all the 
evening preparing an article for use 
in connection with the Thomas 
Jefferson Bicentennial. On _ the 
table before me I had two biog- 
raphies of Jefferson and _ several 
volumes of his letters and State 
papers. In Bowers’ “‘Jefferson and 
Hamilton” I had just read: 

“Such was Thomas Jefferson 
who took upon himself the organi- 
zation of the forces of democracy, 
when its enemies were in the sad- 
dle, booted and spurred, and with 
a well-disciplined and powerful 
army at their back. None but an 
extraordinary character could have 
dared hope for victory, and he was 
that, and more. Democrat and 
aristocrat, and sometimes autocrat; 
philosopher and politician; senti- 
mentalist and utilitarian; artist, 
naturalist, and scientist; thinker, 
dreamer, and doer; inventor and 
scholar; writer and statesman, he 
enthralled his followers and fasci- 
nated while infuriating his foes.”’ 

I shut my eyes in dreamy imag- 
ination after reading a letter of 
Jefferson’s written when he was 
seventy-three in which he said: 

“The wish to stay here is thus 
gradually extinguished; but not so 
easily that of returning once in a 
while to see how things have 
gone.” 

I awoke with a start to see a 
venerable old gentleman sitting 
near me, a gentleman who showed 
an astonishing resemblance to pic- 
tures of Jefferson in his old age. 

“Good evening,” he said. ‘I 
see you are interested in Thomas 
Jefferson.” 

“Very much so.”’ I replied. ‘‘He 
has always been one of my chief 
heroes. In fact, probably the big- 
gest influence in my life, after my 
mother, was being reared in the 
sight of Monticello. It made me 
dream dreams for the future.”’ 

“IT am Thomas Jefferson,’ he 
informed me, and asked my name 
and work. Then he said: ‘“‘Last 
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week Saint Peter told me that on 
very special occasions those who 
had rendered outstanding service 
to their fellowmen were allowed 
to return for a time to the scenes 
of their labors and that arrange- 
ments were being made for me to 
take such a trip. I have been on 
earth a week today. I will have 
to return to the abode of spirits at 
midnight tonight. I have spent 
some time at my beloved Monti- 
cello, taken an airplane ride over 
Virginia, spent a day in Rich- 
mond, two days in Washington 
and the balance of the time here at 
the University of Virginia. 


His Struggles for Liberty and the 
Rights of the Common Man 


‘Washington was all filled with 
war activity. I am greatly grieved 
at the present world conflict and 
chaos. It all arises from the greed 
of special groups and the failure 
of leadership, especially failure to 
envision the inevitable long-time 
results of given policies In na- 
tional and international affairs, as 
well as in state and local, there 
must be firm, vigorous leadership 
inspired by desire to serve the best 
interest of all the people rather 
than that of selfish groups. In my 
fights with Hamilton, in the mat- 
ter of the Louisiana Purchase, in 
the affair of the Barbary pirates, in 
dealings with England during my 
presidential administration, as well 
as in the times of the Revolution, 
[I had to act with firmness and 
vigor. As I look back over the 
current of events I can see that if 
[ had not done so the history of 
the United States might have been 
quite different. More than once I 
had to stake everything I held 
dear on the policy I believed right 
and for the best interest of the 
people regardless of the conse- 
quences to my own fortunes. If the 
Revolution had failed I would not 
only have had all my property 
confiscated but would have lost my 
head as well. Yet I was glad to 
risk all in the cause of liberty! 


In 1776, I had an income of about 
$25,000 a year in terms of present 
day money. It was a great temp- 
tation to play safe by supporting 
the existing order. 

“The Tory element in Virginia 
never forgave me for my leader- 
ship in abolishing the laws of en- 
tail and primogenture so that all 
children of a family might inherit 
alike, thus opening the way for 
an aristocracy of virtue and talent 
instead of an aristocracy based on 
hereditary wealth and special privi- 
leges, a system which has always 
brought danger and harm to a so- 
ciety. Nor did the leaders of the 
established church ever forgive me 
for breaking the relationships be- 
tween church and state, or for my 
statute for religious freedom. For 
years both of these groups and 
those of like persuasion in other 
parts of the country did all they 
could to blast my reputation. 

“The great struggle of my life, 
however, was with Alexander 
Hamilton and his followers. They 
had no sympathy for the common 
people or confidence in their capac- 
ity for self-government. They 
wished to concentrate all the pow- 
ers of government in the hands of 
the more privileged group and use 
such powers to exploit the masses. 
They would even have established 
hereditary titles. I and my adher- 
ents won out in the struggle then, 
but Hamilton’s disciples appear to 
have made a comeback and gained 
the ascendency more than once in 
the past 150 years. Each genera- 
tion has to renew this fight. The 
struggle between the forces of privi- 
lege and the forces favoring the 
great mass of common men bids 
fair to be one of the chief issues in 
the settlements following this war. 

“In my statement in the Decla- 
ration of Independence that ‘all 
men are created equal: that they 
are endowed by their Creator with 
certain umalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness’ I recog- 

(Continued on page 310) 
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‘*‘We Are Our Brother's Brother’’ 
A Christian Approach lo the Race Prollem 


THE REV. JAMES W. KENNEDY 


Rector of All Saints Episcopal Church, Richmond, Va. 


F color is the unfinished business 
of democracy, we should roll 
up our sleeves and be about 

finishing it. There is no question 
before us today that is thornier or 
more full of heat than light. But 
we are faced with the facts of it 
ind, as Christian citizens of a 
democracy, cannot refuse to come 
to grips with these facts, even 
though we cannot see the finished 
product of our endeavors. 

If the Jewish problem makes the 
New Yorker’s blood curdle; if the 
Oriental situation makes the Cali- 
fornian see red; if the Mexican 
juestion arouses the ire of the bor- 
ler Texan; if the many foreign 
born residing in our large northern 
cities, like Chicago and Detroit, 
make the natives writhe with re- 
sentment; if the /ndian is the bug- 
bear of the mid-westerner; and if 
the question of Negro rights makes 
our blood boil; I should say we 
have some excellent indications of 
a race problem in America. And, 
further, because of the openly bit- 
ter antagonisms sharply before us, 
the grave need is evident, and our 
responsibility for dealing with it, 
as far as we can, simply cannot 
be denied. 

Unless we can discuss the ques- 
tion without the hot passion that 
blinds us, and unless we can work 
ut, enunciate, and stand by a 
statement of principle declaring 
equal concern and opportunity for 
all peoples, we might as well quit 
fighting for freedom and planning 
for peace, and begin laying the 
plans for World War Number III. 

We are very sympathetic, as a 
rule, with the plight of racial mi- 
norities and their difficulties under 
persecution in Europe and else- 
where, but when we come to our 
own land, in our own town, 
things are ‘‘different’’. And hypo- 
crites we are unless we take steps 
as fast and as far as we can for 
the highest welfare and well-being 
f all. 
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We must never forget that race 
prejudice is a disease, which, by 
the way, did not infect the South 
as such until the period of Recon- 
struction; and it has not yet been 
made non-infectious. But I believe 
the remedy for it, wherever it is 
found, to be essential Christianity 
—that is, the belief that God is the 
Father of all, that all men are 
brothers and must be so treated; 
in Jesus Christ there cannot be 
discrimination based merely upon 
race. 


Peter’s Vision 


One of the best stories for giv- 
ing us a lead in this dilemma is 
the one about Peter’s vision and 
his dealing with Cornelius, a Gen- 
tile. First, then, the story, and, 
following this, some of its impli- 
cations for us. 


The Jews considered the Gen- 
tiles unclean, contaminated, in- 
ferior, not of the ‘“‘chosen race’’. 
It took more than a decade to free 
the disciples from this ancient prej- 
udice and to bring them to an ac- 
tual following of Christ’s pro- 
gram in this area. Jesus had tried 
to break down this prejudice by 
word and deed. You will recall 
the story of the Samaritan woman, 
and the conversion of the Ethi- 
opian eunuch by the Spirit-filled 
Philip, and Jesus’ words, “‘Go ye 
into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.’’ Peter's 
vision, which must have been in- 
spired by these remembered teach- 
ings of Christ, dispelled this block 
to his ministry. But it was a hard 
thing to do. Here we find that 
even ten years after the Ascension 
Peter’s mind is still paralyzed by 
custom, which was more important 
to Peter and all the Jews than a 
fresh revelation of God’s truth. 
That is, it was more important 
until this vision came. Peter had 
possibly already begun to be trou- 
bled about this social distinction. 
He was certainly perplexed and dis- 


turbed about the vision of the clean 
and the unclean, found in Chapter 
10 of the Acts. Three times our 
Lord had to repeat the meaning to 
him before Peter got the real mean- 
ing of it. As Peter meditated at 
noonday on this vision, the Holy 
Spirit spoke to him, and he knew 
what to do. Almost immediately 
he welcomed the Gentile messen- 
gers sent from Cornelius, even 
keeping them in his own house 
overnight. And the next day he 
went with them to bear witness 
to Cornelius. Upon arriving he 
bluntly explained to Cornelius 
why he had consented to come to 
the home of a Gentile: ‘“‘God tells 
me that I should not call any man 
common or unclean. Now I really 
understand that God shows no par- 
tiality but welcomes the man of 
any nation who reveres him and 
does what is right . . . He is Lord 
of us all.”’ The light had come 
for Peter at last. 

This led to Cornelius’ baptism 
and Peter’s visiting with him for 
several days. However, the Church 
in Jerusalem, learning with amaze- 
ment of Peter's unheard of con- 
duct so contrary to “‘rights’’ and 
customs, summoned him there to 
explain his conduct. He did so, 
concluding with these words, 
“Who was I that I could with- 
stand God?’’ He had been will- 
ing, of course, to follow the vision; 
he had been willing to re-examine 
his prejudices in the light of God's 
Holy Spirit. The results: the dis- 
ciples were convinced and the uni- 
versal catholic character of Chris- 
tianity began its conquest of the 
world. Peter realized at long last 
that we are our brother's brother 
and that a Christian’s mind is 
covetous for God’s truth which he 
desires to share with all. 

This story gives some insight 
into the method of dealing with 
the race problem today. But it is 
not easy, as Peter found, to live 
up to our highest light, especially 
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when we are under social pressure. 

For the Christian, all kinds of 
race prejudice and misunderstand- 
ing fall into the same category. 
For him the whole perplexity boils 
down to: is the attitude Christian 
or unChristian? To those who 
revere God and do what is right, 
He is Lord of all. This is our 
basic Christian belief about the 
race enigma; and the only com- 
plete cure for this disease that has 
spread through the body of hu- 
manity is the Gospel of Christian 
love and inclusiveness—the broth- 
erhood of man. 

Since our. local predicament is 
pretty much confined to the Negro 
we shall deal specifically with that 
conundrum for awhile. But I beg 
of you not to close your minds 
and simply realign your prejudices 
and work up a tempest in a teapot. 
Let us think together on this vital 
problem which must be in the 
pr cess of solution if we are to 
w’n the peace after the war and 
if we are to lay strong foundations 
for a real Christian world com- 
munity which will have as its joint 
motto: ‘With tolerance’ and “‘In 
God we trust”. We face the quan- 
dary, then, as Christians, with fair- 
minded objectiveness. 


Two Groups at Work 


There are two groups working 
on this baffling mystery among the 
Negroes. There are those who 
want to fight ahead now regard- 
less of what will happen; and 
there are those who are willing to 
take more time in a co-operative 
process. This latter group will win 
more quickly and constructively, I 
believe, than the former. A meet- 
ing last fall in Durham, N. C., of 
just such a group of substantial, 
responsible Southern Negroes, gives 
us great hove in this direction. 
Their statement of aims is sane 
without any malice or ill will, and 
it has brought a vast amount of 
positive approval from Southern- 
ers, both white and black. It will 
depend largely upen our intelligent 
viewing and grasping of the prob- 
lem, and our Christianizing it, as 
to which group wins out eventual- 
ly. The one would win through 
bloody civil strife. This must be 
prevented. The other would win 
through the God-given power of 
patient and forgiving understand- 
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ing—interracial cooperation. This 
we must further now at all costs. 

Every last person who is con- 
cerned about freedom and justice, 
truth and right; every person who 
labors for world brotherhood; 
every decent, wise and far-seeing 
citizen must do these few things 
now: 


1. Take seriously — really be- 
lieving—the words of Peter that 
“God is Lord of us all’, that we 
are our brother’s brother, spirit- 
ually at least. 

2. Seek solutions intelligently, 
with tolerance, without the blind- 
ness of group prejudice. This in- 
volves getting all the facts from 
every angle and putting them to- 
gether objectively and in the light 
of our belief. There are many 
sources. Almost every periodical 
of social concern, for example, 
deals with the problem in some 
manner in recent. issues. 

3. Recognize a few basic aims 
and stand by them, such as the 
things we are now avowedly fight- 
ing for: 


1. Equal opportunity of free- 
dom for all peoples. 

2. No discrimination and no 
prejudice. 


These Christian attitudes and 
convictions have been bolstered up 
recently by a statement from the 
Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, converging on 
one conclusion: Man must be 
treated as man, apart from race, 
birth and color. As proof of this 
possibility the message declares: 

a. Science agrees that the blood 
of humanity is one; that the same 
types of blood are in all races; 
that the brain of humanity is one: 
there are no permanently inferior 
or superior races. There are only 
more developed or less developed 
races. 

b. Democracy approves. Its 
basic principle is equality of op- 
portunity for all. That “all’’ must 
mean all or it means nothing. 
There are no exceptions. 

c. Common sense sanctions. It 
teaches us that the color of the 
skin, the slant of the eye, or the 
shape of the head are absurd and 
precarious bases for claims to racial 
superiority. 

The challenge of the hour, both 
locally and world-wide, is for 








Christians to apply the remedy 
which they possess to race rela- 
tions. It is not enough for the 
clergy to make resolutions and seek 
to implement them, the laity must 
do likewise. This means certain 
barriers to considering such basic 
aims must be removed. For ex- 
ample: 

1. “‘Social equality’’ — this ‘‘] 
won't eat and sleep with them” 
business. The same feeling pre- 
vails generally in the North and 
in the South, but it has nothing 
to do with the problem, since we 
choose the society of our own kind 
anyway. The same excuses would 
also apply to “poor white trash”, 
indeed, to everyone who we feel 
is ‘‘inferior’’ to us The program 
we have outlined does not imply 
that every home must declare 
‘George Washington Carver slept 
here’, although we might well be 
proud of that. 

2. “Intermarriage is inevitable’. 
Certainly not any more so than 
the intermingling which has al- 
ready taken place, and not any 
more so than intermarriage with 
any other racial group. I believe 
this is not a major problem. 

3. “They are racially where 
they belong, inherently inferior”. 
This has already been refuted 
scientifically. We could give count- 
less examples from George Wash- 
ington Carver on in every field 
from science to art. This racial 
superiority platform is where Herr 
Schickelgruber stands, and all who 
believe it stand with him. He has 
revealed the disease of race pre)j- 
udice in its most advanced stage. 

God said to Peter, ‘“Thou shalt 
not call any man inherently com- 
mon or unclean who reveres me 
and does right.’’ This, then, is the 
only test, the spiritual distinction. 
Now, for a few thoughts on the 
broader aspects of color. 


Roots of Racial Prejudice 


The roots of all racial prejudice 
go back to our savage days, and 
the existence ~f caste in a civilized 
land, dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal, is 
distinctly out of place. Our found- 
ing fathers considered the world as 
their country and humanity at 
large their fellow citizens. For 
them democracy was a world prin- 

(Continued on page 312) 
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A Developing Guidance Program 


UR guidance program in 
() Suffolk is the outgrowth of 
several years of planning and 
experimenting, and has been made 
possible by the interest and sup- 
port of Superintendent Stanley T. 
Godbey, and of our principal, 
William T. Harry. Mr. Harry has 
done graduate work in guidance 
and is well qualified for personnel 
work and for directing guidance 
activities. 
For several years we have had 
a full time coordinator of diversi- 
fied occupation, whose work is to 
find and supervise part-time jobs 
for the juniors and sensors who 
wish to learn trades or to enter 
industrial work. He also conducts 
classes for the study of occupa- 
tions and for the discussion of 
particular problems related to these 
jobs. 


Orientation Class 

To our curriculum have been 
added courses in mechanical draw- 
ing, shop, pre-flight, pre-induction, 
a refresher course in mathematics, 
and a class in orientation which 
includes such units as: (a) How 
to study, (b) proper use of li- 
brary, (c) behavior and etiquette, 
(d) saving and budgeting, (e) vo- 
cabulary building, (f) planning 
curriculum for senior high (4 
years) and choosing a college, (g) 
information concerning various vo- 
cations and a wise choice of voca- 


tions, (h) personality and home — 


relations, (i) reading for speed and 
comprehension. 

A daily period in physical edu- 
cation is required of every pupil 
unless he presents an excuse from 
his physician. Each physical edu- 
cation director hands in a list of 
class activities and these are pre- 
sented to our local physicians for 
their files, so that they can select 
the activities in which the ‘‘excused 
pupils’’ can participate with safety. 

Our librarian has a special shelf 
for the accumulating guidance lit- 
erature, including catalogues from 
many colleges (entrance require- 
ments listed), brochures of various 
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IRMA H. HURFF 


Teacher and Counselor, Suffolk High School 


occupations or professions, and 
many publications concerning va- 
rious phases of guidance. 

In the daily 50-minute Activity 
Period, many extracurricular ac- 
tivities are taken care of, such as, 
assemblies (planned and directed 
by students), clubs and student 
senate meetings. Practically every 
member of the faculty sponsors 
some particular activity. 

The Parent-Teacher-Pupil-As- 
sociation, which originated in the 
Suffolk High School under the di- 
rection of Francis S. Chase, meets 
once a month to discuss problems 
of common interest to pupils, par- 
ents, and teachers. Our programs 
this year have been panel discus- 
sions by representatives of each 
group, these problems having been 
suggested at Student Senate meet- 
ings and by the members of the 
association. We also have lectures 
by persons successful in different 
vocations and by representatives 
from our armed forces. 


Reducing Failures 


Our special project for this year 
is the reduction in the number of 
failures in the high school, a prob- 
lem upon which Mr. Harry has 
done quite a bit of research work. 

After the first six-weeks’ report 
period, each teacher fills out a form, 
listing her class failures and the 
possible cause for low grades. The 
counselor assembles these reports, 
and from them lists those pupils 
who have failed two or more 
classes and visits the homes of 
each of these pupils in an attempt 
to get the cooperation of parents 
in trying to prevent a repetition 
of this difficulty. This is followed 
up by a conference with pupils in- 
dividually, followed by a teacher- 
pupil conference. 

Out of over fifty pupils whose 
homes were visited after the first 
report period, only sixteen failed 
to pass some or all of those classes 
during the next six-week period. 
These sixteen were contacted over 
the telephone before the next re- 
ports were due. Parents and pupils 


seem to appreciate this attention. 
We feel that it is really accomplish- 
ing something and is well worth 
the effort. (A bicycle is used for 
making these visits.) After check- 
ing on the term grades, we find a 
decided improvement throughout 
the high school in number. of 
classes passed. 

In the office are kept permanent 
record cards of each pupil's work 
(from induction ir. school through- 
out their school attendance) and 
the counselor's record sheet of all 
activities in high school, and, as 
far as possible, after leaving school. 
This includes a composite grade 
for each of eight personal traits, 
graded by five high school teachers 
who have taught the pupil. No 
teacher or pupil sees the ratings by 
another teacher, only the composite 
grade. 

A great deal of individual coun- 
seling is done by the principal as 
is most desirable, but he has ar- 
ranged the schedule so that the two 
afternoon periods are reserved for 
the counselor for individual con- 
ferences, compiling necessary rec- 
ords, visiting parents of failing stu- 
dents, giving standard tests, or in 
doing whatever is most urgent in 
the guidance program. During 
this term much time has been spent 
in keeping the older boys informed 
concerning army, navy, and avia- 
tion requirements and in preparing 
them for induction into the armed 
forces. 


Individual Counseling 

During the year each pupil has at 
least one conference with the coun- 
selor, averaging twenty-five minutes 
in length. Pupils are excused from 
class work for this appointment 
when no other time is available. 
As soon as school opens in the fall, 
conferences are held with the new 
students from out of town; with 
students entering from grade 
schools; and with students enter- 
ing senior high from junior high, 
for orientation and for planning 
their courses of study. Upon re- 

(Continued on page 313) 
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Teachers and Public 


Relations in Wartime 


OTIS A. CROSBY 


President, School Public Relations Association 


education in terms of its ulti- 

mate goal—a better life. “he 
tragedy of Europe has simplified 
our problem of interpreting the 
aims and opportunities of our 
schools. It has kindled anew the 
responsibility of educators in mak- 
ing the nation want even better 
schools. War early dictated an ex- 
panded role for education. This 
modification of the age-old task of 
academic instruction to include 
training to meet the immediate 
needs of the adult community gave 
the schools a realistic touch. The 
newer role of public service center 
has permitted individual under- 
standing and appreciation. [hus 
the government through its pro- 
gram of rationing, conservation, 
and home defense as assigned to 
and carried out by teachers had 
done something for education that 
300 years of scheming, begging. 
and beckoning had failed to ac- 
complish. It has been successful 
in getting the public into the 
houses of learning. Even more, the 
public has entered the schools with 
a spirit of cooperation, sacrifice, 
and appreciation. 


1: times of war people evaluate 


War Opportunities and Problems 


Plato’s words, ‘‘Man was not 
born for himself, but for his coun- 
try’, have in effect been spoken 
anew. With the public as frequent 
guests of our schools today it has 
been possible for teachers to pre- 
sent a more complete picture of 
the complexity of their job. Their 
work, at the same time, reveals 
the vast amount of training neces- 
sary to equip them adequately for 
the tremendously important task 
of building the framework of a 
democracy for each new genera- 
tion. It seems certain that this 
element of a more general public 
sympathy will pay off to the pro- 
fession in big dividends. 

War has created some serious 
and as yet some unsolved prob- 
lems of public relations for the 
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schools. The pleading of industry 
for more and more war workers 
has caused a tremendous exodus of 
students to war plants. It has also 
been the cause of many mothers 
pausing to evaluate the role of the 
outwardly patriotic citizen as 
against performing the less dra- 
matic yet God-given, democratic- 
ally inspired role of mother in the 
home. With the ‘farming out’’ 
of the parental task to the nursery 
schools, maids and the neighbors, 
a greater problem looms large to 
many. Industrial employment of 
mothers points to the creation of 
ersatz parents. Children with “‘ar- 
tificial’’ homes stand to develop 
synthetic democracies unless all 
forces work for the training of the 
child, including a complete under- 
standing and regard for authority 
and the fundamentals that make 
for democracy. Plainly, teachers 
have a public relations job here in 
carefully presenting the role of the 
home and the school in the Amer- 
ica we are building for the next 
generation. 

A second major problem con- 
fronting the schools just now is 
that of helping the public avoid 
the hysteria that usually follows 
a tense period of war emergency 
such as is always accompanied by 
higher war taxes. Closely related 
to this is the equally disturbing 
element of immense reconstruction 
costs. We know, if history is to 
serve as criterion, that in the pub- 
lic’s desperate grasp of all possible 
means of reducing tax levies to pay 
for these war emergencies they 
will in a weak moment strike hard 
and frequently at the mighty struc- 
ture constituting our public schools. 
The only possible detour to such 
a tragedy is a complete loyalty of 
the public through their under- 
standing of their public school pro- 
gram and the absolute need for the 
immediate and effective instruction 
of our youth. 

Teachers must build now and 
build better than ever the frame- 


work of our government for the 
generation that is here being cra- 
dled in the essentials of freedom 
and the need for universal under- 
standing. 


Research stresses the value of the 
personal touch in the classroom. 
We dare not overlook the tremen- 
dously important part that each 
teacher plays in the life of each 
child and the home. What the 
child thinks of the teacher the 
home thinks of the school. Wheth- 
er the nation is at war or is en- 
joying the fruits of peace, the per- 
sonal relations of the teacher and 
the pupil frequently constitute the 
dinner table conversation of the 
home. It is here that opinions are 
made. They may well be good 
ones if the public relations of the 
school, the personal touch of the 
teacher, have not overlooked the 
value of good private relations. 

In general the teaching profes- 
sion has been long on academic 
preparation and short on recogniz- 
ing the responsibilities of education 
beyond the classroom. This war 
has performed miracles with citi- 
zens of every community in get- 
ting them to realize that teachers 
are people. It is terribly important 
that teachers know the parents of 
the children who fill the classroom. 
When purchasing an automobile 
most buyers consider it inadequate 
merely to satisfy themselves on the 
““best’’ car. They want also to 
know the stability, the perform- 
ance, and the character of the com- 
pany manufacturing the car. 


Know the Community 


These times dictate the necessity 
of teachers knowing the commu- 
nity in a personal way—its gov- 
ernment, its projects, and its peo- 
ple. Personal participation must 
not only extend to the cultural 
life, it must extend to the garden 
life and the business life. Active 
membership in various organiza- 
tions permits the professional di- 
rection of the thinking of the com- 
munity as it relates to the public 
schools. One large manufacturing 
organization today canvasses its 
public occasionally with hundreds 
or thousands of copies of a ques- 
tionnaire, not in an attempt to find 
out what the public thinks of its 

(Continued on page 313) 
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is the title of an essay by 

Stephen Leacock in which 
he says that Americans can’t rest, 
can’t read, can’t drink, and can’t 
play. The essay is provocative, 
but it makes one feel that, like 
Thoreau, he was merely standing 
yn his tiptoes and crowing like 
Chanticleer if only to wake his 
neighbors up. Note the following 
sample: “Americans are queer 
people. They can’t read. They 
have more schools, and _ better 
schools, and spend more money on 
schools and colleges than all Eu- 
rope. But they can’t read. They 
print more books in a year than 
the French print in ten. But they 
can't read. They cover their coun- 
try with tons of Sunday news- 
papers every week. But they don’t 
read them. They’re too busy. They 
use them for fires and to make 
more paper with. The last 
American who sat down to read 
died in the days of Henry Clay.” 


fis the tte ARE QUEER 


Some Facts to Consider 


No one would take this essay 
very seriously, we say. It’s just 
satire; we must have facts. Very 
well, let us consider some facts. 
Che draft has disclosed that one- 
seventh of our people is unable to 
read a newspaper or write a letter. 
Hundreds of thousands of draft 
age as reported by the President 
in the summer of 1942 were in- 
sufficiently schooled to defend their 
country. There were 16,000,000 
functionally illiterate adults and 
youths above the age of ten. Sev- 
enty-six per cent of negro selectees 
ind eleven per cent of the white 
in an army camp near Washing- 
ton were functionally illiterate. 
\fter visiting the Aberdeen, Mary- 
land, training center, Mrs. Roose- 
velt reported that the cost of train- 
ing a draftee to read was approxi- 
mately $175 a month. 

Reports like these have caused 
a great hue and cry throughout the 
country and have led to a con- 
certed attack on our school sys- 
tem. Some explanations forth- 
coming are as follows: 

|. The large group of nonread- 

ers are drop-outs who have 

not completed elementary 
school. 

2. The overwhelming percent- 
age of illiteracy is found in 
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parts of the South where the 
schools are often destitute. 


3. The problem of illiteracy is 
to be found, also, in large 
cities and industrial areas 
among foreign-born adults. 


Whatever the explanation, we 
conclude that this particular prob- 
lem of the functionally illiterate 
is a major concern of the elemen- 
tary schools. 

Pertinent statements about read- 
ing are current. Williams S. Gray, 
of the University of Chicago, says 
that teachers, parents, librarians, 
and the press deplore the low level 
of reading interests and tastes ex- 
hibited by a vast majority of school 
children. Ernest Horn, of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, in commenting on 
reading habits of adults says that 
many do not have enough reading 
ability to utilize either the best of 
the world’s great literature or the 
most authoritative sources of in- 
formation. 


One recommendation from the 
Symposium (Elementary English 
Review, November, 1942) is that 
reading should include belles-lettres 
and other types of books and pe- 
riodicals shown by recent investi- 
gations to be prominent in the 
leisure reading outside of school. 

This matter of reading, obvious- 
ly, brings before us the question 
at issue concerning the classics, the 
fame of which, according to Arnold 


Bennett, is made and maintained 
by ‘‘the passionate few.’’ Even 
when a first-class author, as Scott 
or Dickens, enjoyed immense suc- 
cess during his lifetime, his fame 
has been kept alive by the ardor 
of ‘‘the passionate few’’ who per- 
sist in making a great fuss about 
the classics, for in them they find 
a keen and lasting pleasure; there- 
fore, they persuade the world that 
the classics are a fine art. In the 
classics, we find what Aristotle 
called the universal law for the 
human mind and heart which 
‘makes the whole world kin’’ and 
which never seems new and never 
old, but always contemporary with 
all good readers. ‘The influence of 
the classics tends to make us, in 
the words of Odell Shepard, “‘more 
normal and more representative 
human beings—regardless of time, 
space, race, or creed.”’ 


No Moratorium on the Classics 


We submit, then, that war con- 
ditions should call no moratorium 
upon the study of the classics. We 
know that the English teacher has 
two prime functions: to teach the 
important technique of purposeful 
expression and to interpret human 
experience through literature. 
While the former we would in no 
wise neglect, the latter we insist is 
especially needed in times of great 
emergency to inspire high morale. 

It has been charged that na- 
tional rearmament has been ham- 
pered by the apathy of the youth 
whose patriotism and morale have 
been undermined by the peace 
teaching of the past decade and the 
pacifist propaganda as found in 
such books as All Quiet on the 
Western Front. Another charge is 
that young people are poorly 
equipped for adult responsibilities, 
are juvenile, intellectually lazy, 
and poorly prepared for the ter- 
rific onslaught of the hordes of 
barbarism against the forces of 
civilization. To which we answer 
that literature wisely chosen not 
only can inspire patriotism in 
young people but is conducive to 
the growth of moral strength and 
intellectual stature. It can aid in 
the development of poise and emo- 
tional stability. It can help the 
youth adapt themselves to what- 
ever conditions may arise in life. 
Because of the vicarious quality in 
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literature, and because of the uni- 
versal element, the youth can profit 
by the wisdom of the great and 
learned. They do not have to be- 
come blind to appreciate the lesson 
of adjustment taught by Milton’s 
immortal sonnet On His Blindness. 
They do not have to be a Macbeth 
to learn the fatal consequences of 
unbridled ambition. They do not 
have to be a man without a coun- 
try to learn the lessons of loyalty 
and love of country, because these 
and other lessons of life they can 
learn vicariously through the 
classics. 

The influence of great literature 
in helping individuals preserve their 
sanity or choose their life work has 
been indicated by people, times 
without number. The voice of 
Carlyle, for instance, was said to 
have been as the voice of ten thou- 
sand trumpets to the young men 
of his generation. Emerson, like- 
wise, not only influenced Lowell 
and his generation but Matthew 
Arnold three thousand miles away 
at Oxford testified to the potency 
of his teaching. ‘““Trust thyself! 
every heart vibrates to that iron 
string. Accept the place the Divine 
Providence has found for you, the 
society of your contemporaries, the 
connection of events. Great men 
have always done so.” 

A study of the classics reveals 
the antiquity of freedom. From 
Magna Charta to the Atlantic 
Charter, English writers have con- 
sistently emphasized the right of 
the individual to think and speak 
his own thought. Liberty, though 
often endangered, has never been 
suppressed for a great period of 
time. It has been won at a great 
price and needs powerful defenders 
in each generation. Patriotic poetry 
and political freedom have kept 
step. Radical agitation was voiced 
in Piers the Plowman; the genius 
of Shakespeare flowered under the 
generous encouragement of Eliza- 
beth and her ministers; Milton 
voiced the influence of Hampden, 
Pym, and Cromwell. English 
poetry has been the privileged 
spokesman for English freedom 
and for the dignity and rights of 
the individual. English poets from 
Chaucer to Masefield have often 
served the state, Milton’s services 
being preeminent. Wordsworth’s 
tribute to Milton, a great accolade, 
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would make that clear if we had 
no other record. 


Modern voices warn us of our 
duty regarding democracy and pa- 
triotism. President Robert G. 
Sproul says: ‘‘Democracy is in- 
destructible because it is of the 
essence of the invincible human 
spirit. But its blessings must be 
earned and tended and cherished, 
or they will wither and die, or 
be destroyed.’’ We are told, also, 
that teachers of literature have 
failed to emphasize patriotic litera- 
ture, and that in Lincoln's day 
there was more per capita talking 
on important issues than there is 
today. 


During the School for Execu- 
tives held in June, 1942, it was 
stated that teachers will have to 
take more responsibility for assist- 
ing young people in making ethical 
decisions. 


Services of Literature 


English specialists themselves 
ask to be heard. They feel that 
the philosophy of the teaching of 
literature has of late fallen into 
confusion; ‘consequently, during 
the Forty-fifth Modern Language 
Association held at Columbia Uni- 
versity in December, 1939, twenty- 
four representative teachers of Eng- 
lish met to clarify the important 
service which the study of litera- 
ture can render individuals in a 
democracy and to redraft the aims 
of the teaching of literature. A 
brief summary of the Statement of 
the Committee of Twenty-four is 
as follows: 


1. The study of literature is the 
surest way to meet the cul- 
tural needs of a civilized so- 
ciety. Literature gives the in- 
dividual a sense of personal 
worth and helps him fit into 
the social scene. 


2. The aim of the study of the 
classics is to develop an ap- 
preciation for the best —a 
richer enjoyment than is pos- 
sible from books that give 
only immediate, naive de- 
light. 

3. Literature can help the in- 
dividual firmly integrate his 
personality. Literature must 
not be regarded primarily as 
an escape from reality, or as 
a pleasant pastime, but as one 
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of the formative expressions 
of civilized life. 

4. Literature can be a social con- 
temporary record as well as a 
key for the discovery of the 
indispensable past. 

These, then, are the principal 
services which literature, vital to 
the health and preservation of so- 
ciety, can and must render to man- 
kind. The fault is not with the 
classics but with the methods by 
which they are taught. A master- 
piece as old even as Beowulf can 
be made vital when the. students 
are taught to see that human nature 
is much the same in all ages. 
Beowulf’s expedition overseas to 
help another nation rid itself of a 
monster is not different in principle 
from the purposes of the American 
Expeditionary Forces who, too, 
are dedicating themselves to ridding 
the world of a monster. The high 
idealism of Beowulf lives again in 
such leaders as Prime Minister 
Churchill and President Roosevelt. 

Anyone who knows great lit- 
erature is better equipped to un- 
derstand life. Have we not all met 
in real life, for example, counter- 
parts of characters in fiction —a 
Becky Sharp, a Mr. Micawber, 
a Henry Esmond—and felt that 
we knew them instantly? Likewise, 
have we not all, much to our profit 
and inspiration, followed the guid- 
ance of a great and understanding 
literary master? 

In all the turmoil of the present, 
let us not forget that the classics 
have stood the test of time, have 
outlived wars and rumors of wars. 
Cicero called literature the most 
enduring of all monuments, and 
Horace believed that in his poetry 
he had erected monuments more 
lasting than bronze. Frank B. 
Snyder, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, predicts that culture which 
has survived past vicissitudes will 
survive now. ‘The scholars of the 
universities of Louvaine and Paris’, 
he says, “know this to be true; 
their institutions will survive to 
write the chronicle of the defeat of 
the Axis.’’ Having the same con- 
viction, we, therefore, during the 
present emergency, will adapt the 
classics, or streamline them, or sub- 
ordinate them, if necessary, to all 
and sundry functional needs, but 
we do not believe it necessary to 
shelve them. 
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Mns. Edith B. foynes 


Virginia's Candidate 
Gor President of NEA 


RS. EDITH B. JOYNES, 
M< Norfolk, has been desig- 

nated officially as Virginia’s 
candidate for president of the NEA 
subject to the action of the delegate 
assembly to be held in Indianapolis 
June 28-29, 1943. The decision 
to offer Mrs. Joynes as a candidate 
in 1943 was made on January 30 
by the special committee under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Joseph H. 
Saunders, acting under authority 
of the board of directors of the 
Virginia Education Association. 


Outstanding Citizen 

Mrs. Joynes, long recognized as 
an educational leader, has recently 
received recognition for her civic ac- 
tivities by being named the out- 
standing woman citizen of Nor- 
folk for 1943-44, at the Biennial 
Public Affairs Luncheon given by 
the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. The public affairs 
committee in making the award 
submitted the following report: 

There was unanimous agreement that 
Mrs. Edith B. Joynes be recommended to 
you as our selection for 1943-44 in view 
of her record of accomplishments, not only 
locally but nationally and internationally 
in the field of education, combined with 
her life of unselfish devotion to the in- 
terests of teachers everywhere, her wide- 
spread influence in the betterment of edu- 
cational methods and improvements, her 
unassuming demeanor, her capability for 
friendship and helpfulness, and especially 
because of her recognition by the highest 
authorities including the federal govern- 
ment as an authority and leader in the 
field of education. 

Mrs. Joynes was born in La- 
Porte, Indiana. She graduated 
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from high school in her home 
town, attended the University of 
Michigan, and later received her 
A. B. Degree from the University 
of Indiana. Her professional 
studies were carried on at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. 

She started her teaching career 
in her home city, LaPorte, Indiana, 
and later came to Norfolk County 
as a teaching principal for two 
years. She joined the faculty of 
Maury High School, Norfolk, in 
the spring of 1919, and continued 
there until the fall of 1929, when 
she was made principal of the 
Berkley elementary schools. She 
was instrumental in bringing about 
the consolidation of her two 
schools which made it necessary 
to have a new addition and also 
modernize the entire building, 
making the Robert Gatewood 
School, Norfolk, Virginia, an up- 
to-date school. 


Professional Leader 

Mrs. Joynes has been treasurer 
for the Norfolk Education Associa- 
tion and has served as a member 
of the salary, retirement, and wel- 
fare committees. She organized the 
Virginia Department of Classroom 
Teachers and served as its first 
president. She also helped to or- 
ganize the Department of Elemen- 
tary Principals of the Virginia 
Education Association and was the 
organizer and first presiding officer 
of the Presidents of Local Asso- 
ciations of Virginia. 

After serving three years on the 
executive committee of the NEA 







Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, Mrs. Joynes became president 
of this Department in 1928. Many 
new State organizations were estab- 
lished during her administration. 
She has served on the credentials, 
legislative, international relations, 
and budget committees of the NEA 
and was chairman of the latter 
committee in 1942. Mrs. Joynes 
has served also as vice president of 
the NEA, as vice president and a 
member of the executive board of 
the Department of Elementary 
Principals of the NEA, and as vice 
president of the Eastern Commer- 
cial Association. She is now com- 
pleting her twelfth year as Virginia 
State Director of the NEA. Dur- 
ing her term, Virginia membership 
in the national organization has in- 
creased each year, and for five of 
the last six years Virginia has been 
on the honor rol! for an increase 
of ten per cent or more. 

Mrs. Joynes was on the program 
of the NEA Convention at Minne- 
apolis in 1928 and on the program 
of the Department of Superintend- 


ence in 1930. In 1929, the NEA 
sent Mrs. Joynes as a representative 


of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers to the World Federation 
of Education Associations in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Mrs. Joynes has been active in 
women’s organizations and in 
civic work in her community. She 
is a member of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, Quota 
Club, and the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Honor Society. 
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HEREVER educators have 

met in recent months there 

has been keen discussion as 
to what changes should be made 
in our present curriculum that it 
may more adequately achieve the 
wartime objective set by our gov- 
ernment. What should be added or 
eliminated for the duration of the 
war that students may most effec- 
tively contribute their bit toward 
ultimate victory? 


As is always the case under such 
conditions the humanities have 
come under fire, Latin in the high 
schools and Greek and Latin in 
the colleges. The modern lan- 


Latin In The War Curriculum 


SALLIE S. LOVELACE 
Jefferson Senior High School, Roanoke 


tunate, since they can furnish an 
immediate and practical value as 
media of communication on cer- 
tain battle fronts and in inter- 
western hemisphere relations. 


The chief objective of the hu- 
manities since time immemorial has 
been mind training. Has there ever 
been a time in the world’s history 
when the need for clear thinking 
has been so great? The need will 
become increasingly greater in the 
chaotic post-war world. Upon the 
shoulders of young people now in 
high schools and colleges will fall 
the burden of leadership in every 
phase of life—social, religious, and 






civilization for 
which thousands of our choicest 
youth are making the supreme 


tinuity of the 


sacrifice. Should they then be de- 
nied any training that will better 
fit them for this task? 

Apart from this age-old value of 
the classics, there are valuable by- 
products attained through the daily 
teaching of Latin. To one not fa- 
miliar with modern Latin instruc- 
tion it might be a revelation to 
know that in almost every lesson 
there are leads to the discussion of 
present wartime objectives, and 
through these discussions to the 
attainment of a number of them. 

The following outline is sugges- 
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a. Cicero says a man without health is like a workman 
without tools. 

b. Cato believed a robust youngster worth more than a 
frail one, and trained his son in all bodily exercises 
He taught him to ride, wrestle, swim, box, and to en 
dure heat and cold. 

c. Cicero condemns Cataline for endangering his health 
through foolish exposure 


Value of Sunshine 

a. Apollo, the sun god. was universally 
the god of health 

b. Apollo’s son Aesculapius was the god of medicine 

c. Sunshine versus medicine—Apollo versus vitamin pills 


worshipped as 


Value of Exercise in the Open 

a. The Greek ideal of physical perfection was achieved 
through exercise in the open. Olympic Games, Mara- 
thon Races, Pythian Games, etc 

b. Roman games, boxing, wrestling, etc 

c. Spartan youth, Hitler youth, American youth. A Spar- 
tan youth had to shoot down his bread before he was 
allowed to eat it. 


Value of Personal Hygiene 

a. Hygeia, daughter of Apollo, goddess of health 

b. Cleanliness—Great Roman bathing establishment. Our 
bathtub less than a century old. 

c. Cloaca Maxima—the great sewer 

d. Cloacina, the purifier. 

e. Verminus, the god of germs. 

Value of Proper Food Selection—Balanced Meals 

a. Fantastic food of rich Romans—humming birds’ brains, 
flamingoes’ tongues, etc. 

b. The food of the gods, ambrosia and nectar. 

c. Hebe and Ganymede, cup-bearers on Olympus 

Value of Abstinence from Alcohol 

a. Hitler said to be a teetotaler 

b. Dido at the banquet in Carthage 

c. Two of the most powerful tribes mentioned by Caesar 
were total abstainers, the Nervii, Belgians (B 11 Chap 


guages are somewhat more for- civic. Upon them depends the con- 
Health 
1. A Standard—''Mens sana in corpore sano’—Juvenal. 


~ 


tive of possibilities along this line: 


15) and the Suebi, Germans (B IV Chap. 2). They 
permitted no wine because it weakened them physically 
and lessened their courage. 

Value of Pure Water 

a. More water entered Rome from the hills through aque- 
ducts than flowed through in the Tiber. There were 
five hundred public fountains for the poor. 

b. Our privilege in having pure drinking water as com 
pared with other countries. 


Air Mindedness 


Modern Aviation 


Forerunners: Daedalus and Icarus, Pegasus, the winged 
horse, Mercury the wing-footed messenger of the gods 


Phaethon driving the sun chariot of Apollo. 


Limitless Sphere of Action in Aerial Warfare 

From Julius Caesar to the present era, war activities have 

been circumscribed by natural obstacles—rivers, mountains 

etc 

Boundless Possibilities of Aerial Transportation in the 

Present and Future in War and Peace 

a. If Nero lived today snow might be brought daily from 
the Alps by plane to cool his wine, just as modern 
freight lines will soon be bringing fresh fruits and 
vegetables daily from the tropics to our tables. Slow- 
moving refrigerator cars must yield to the airplane. 

b. The ends of the earth today are no further from us than 
Caesar was from Rome when he was proconsul in Gaul 

c. Napoleon, George Washington, Lee, and Jackson had no 
better means of transportation than Caesar, a pack train 

d. Mail sent in Rome by special messenger and codes were 
used instead of censors 


Global War 

a. Trojan War, Punic Wars, Caesar's wars, Pompey's wars 
contrasted with global war today. 

b. Maps of Roman Empire show heart lands (most impor 
tant part of world) centered around ‘‘Mare Nostrum.,’ 
the Mediterranean Sea. Global maps today shift the 
heart lands to the Arctic Circle because of its advan- 
tages for aerial navigation (stratosphere) . 
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c. Ancient values, methods, and customs in war have their 
counterpart in global war: 
Blitzkrieg—Caesar B II Chap. 19, B I Chap. 12. 
Importance of highways, Appian Way, Burma Road. 
Awards—Roman wreaths, medals of honor. 
Scorched earth——Caesar B I—Chap. 5. 
Quislings—Cicero, Oration 2, Chap. IX, 19. 


Trojan horse—modern interpretation. 





Fifth columnists — Catiline’s conspirators, Brutus 
sons, the Remi. 
‘Saw sub, sank same’’—“‘Veni, vidi, vici’’. 


Draft dodgers—Ulysses, Achilles. 

d. Caesar's siege methods, hurling engines, battering rams, 

etc. contrasted with the bombing of a modern city. 

e. Leads to discussing the North African front: 
Dido's Carthage—T unis. 
Dido's curse fulfilled. 
‘“Carthago delenda est.”’ 
Regulus, Hannibal, Scipio. 
The Garden of the Hispherides. 
[he adventures of Hercules. 
Atlas holding the world on his shoulders. 
Cyrene 


(Cato). 


Roman ruins in Africa, Venus of Cyrenaica, Marble 
Arch 
f. Qualities necessary for a good leader. 
Pompey had them. Manilian Law—Chap. X, 28 


ie 


Inflation 


Necessity for Simpler Life 

a. Stories of Cincinnatus, Dentatus, Horace, Phocion and 
others 

b. Rome became mistress of the world through the frugal 
sturdy virtues of her people, and fell when they lost 
them 


c. Cicero says that thrift is a great source of income 


Taxation 

a. Economic inter-relationships—Manilian Law, Chap. VII 
19 

b. Roman system of taxation (Manilian Law, Chap. II) 

c. Effects of war upon taxes (Manilian Law, Chap. II) 


Model composition sentences based on inflation. They are 

designed to teach the imperative mode and commands in the 

subjunctive, especially: 

a. Children, use your old clothes this winter. 

b. Do not buy things that you do not need. 

c. Buy stamps to help Uncle Sam. 

d. Help in winning victory by collecting old iron, keys 
rags, etc 

e. In time of war use your money wisely, my young Amer 
ican friend. 

f. All men should pay their debts before they buy anything 

When you buy, pay cash, Americans. 

Let’s eat proper food that we may build strong bodies 

i. Let’s conserve food that we may be able to send it to 
those who are hungry. 


a 9a 


Save, serve, conserve that we may help our country. 
k. By obeying these commands let’s show that we are good 
American citizens. 
Similar sentences may be dictated by the teacher illus- 
trating any of the rules of grammar. They may be 
based upon any of the war objectives. 


Inflation in the Roman Empire 

‘Suetonius tells us that when Augustus brought the royal 
treasures of Egypt to Rome, money became so abundant 
that the rate of interest fell and the value of real estate rose 
greatly. From another authority, Dio, we learn that 
interest rates fell from twelve per cent to four, and the 
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price of goods rose—the familiar effect of easy money. 

Julian was exceptional in his devotion to economy. The 
expenses of running the Empire continued to increase. As 
taxes failed to produce the needed revenue, the government 
resorted to devaluation of the currency. The denarius un- 
der Augustus was worth twenty cents, about the value of 
the old French franc. In two hundred years it had fallen 
to five cents. The fifty years of military anarchy brought 
it to half a cent. Prices shot up as they did in European 
countries in the post-war inflation 

Records are meagre, but we know that in the Roman 
province of Egypt wheat went to fifteen thousand times its 
pre-inflation price..'—H. J. HASKELL, The New Deal tn 
Old Rome (Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., publishers). 


International Relations 

Our Reasons for Fighting—the Four Freedoms—the Sur 

vival of Democracy 

a. Caesar's reason for fighting, Pompey’s, etc 

b. Reasons for Social, Punic, Civil Wars in Italy 

How Wars Arise Today 

a. The Helvetian migration gave Caesar an immediate ex 
cuse for his Gallic conquest. 

b. Jealousy and desire for political domination were im 
pelling motives to the Romans 

c. Caesar's reason for invading Britain—B IV, Chap. 20 
Gallic War. 

Democracy versus Hitlerism 

a. Ancient Greece, the birthplace of democracy 

b. Greek demos means the people. 

c. Exponents of democracy—Socrates, Pericles, Caesar 

d. Roman Republic ruled by consuls chosen by the people 

e. Modern Dictators, Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin compared 
with Roman political bosses, the Gracchi, Marius, Sulla, 
Caesar and Pompey. 

f. All men love liberty and hate servitude (Caesar, B III 
Ch. 10 Gallic War). 


Intolerance 
a. Persecution of Chirstians by Nero: of Jews by Hitler. 
b. Roman slavery 


c. Patricians versus plebeians in Rome 


Great American Heroes—Washington, Jefferson, Wilson, 

MacArthur, Colin Kelly, etc 

a. Great Greek heroes—Themistocles, Miltiades, etc. 

b. Great Roman heroes — Regulus, Fabricius, Horatius, 
Curtius, the Fabii, and many others through whose 
patriotism and loyalty the foundations of Rome's glory 


were laid. 


Interdependence of Nations 

a. The League of Nations. 

b. The Delian League in Greece 

c. The Belgian federation in Gaul. 


Our Republic—The Roman Republic 

a. Our government organized after pattern of Roman Re- 
public. 

b. The Roman Republic fell because of immorality, luxury, 

idleness, and loss of religion. 

Our republic similar in many respects must profit by her 

example. 


n 


Organization for World Peace. 


a. Caesar's plans for his post-war reforms. 
b. The “Pax Augusta.’’ 


Appreciation of Cultural Contribution of Past and Present 

from other nations 

a. Greece took to herself the cultural contributions of all the 
past. Rome conquered Greece and passed them down the 


years to all succeeding generations. Classic influence in 
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art, architecture, and literature are striking examples. 
b. Periclean Athens influences thought today. 
c. Discussion and selected parallel reading contribute to 


shrinking world. 
g. Our legal system has inherited greatly from Rome. 
10. The Struggle for Freedom Today 


understanding the history, customs and civilization of a. Rome's first struggle was for liberty against despotism. 
b. Formation of Roman republic a step toward greater 


Greece and Rome. 


d. The great majority of war terms are derived from Latin 


and Greek. 


e. Our democratic institutions were founded upon the cul- 
tural heritage of Greece and Rome. 

f. Latin is the foundation of the romance languages which 
are becoming increasingly important 


Nune Et Tune 

The following rather free trans- 
lation is copied from ‘‘Forum Lat- 
inum.” The selection is from the 
Annales of the Roman poet 
Quintus Ennius, who lived more 
than twenty centuries ago. The 
sentiment is quite in keeping with 


freedom. 


c. The epic struggle of Carthage against Rome; Stalingrad 


in this rapidly 


that of a modern patriot: 

“IT do not demand that you give 
me gold or a reward. This is not 
a war for profits but a people’s 
crusade, for it is with blood and 
iron, and not with gold, that our 
destiny shall be decided. Should 
we seek victory through courage 


against Germany. 

d. America “‘land of free and home of brave.’’ 
“Other nations can endure servitude; liberty belongs to 
the Roman people.” 


Cicero says, 


or leave our fate to the mistress of 
Chance and Hope in a lust for 
gold? Let this counsel be your 
guide: The fortunes of war have 
spared the courageous. Open up 
the path of righteousness and I, by 
the grace of the gods, shall give 
my all.” 





Danger Can Be A Great Teacher 


(Continued from page 294) 


lessened, faith in God and man 
and I believe that is true for 
thousands. You don’t often 
hear people say, ‘If there is a 
God, why does He allow this 
to happen?’, this time. I think 
most people are aware of a share 
in our collective responsibilities 
for the present calamity. They 
are also aware of the great prom- 
ise for the future.”’ 


Do you not agree that the feel- 
ings expressed in this letter are be- 
ing shared by a growing number 
of people? Only if we understand 
this war shall we kave the determi- 
nation to fight it through. Be not 
rendered unduly optimistic by the 
glad tidings brought us by recent 
military communiques! ‘There is 
scant assistance in the acclaim of a 
people which, like the mercury in 
a thermometer, is first up and then 
down in keeping with the tenor 
of the news. We cannot give our 
all to the war effort until the great 
throbbing pulse of humanity in 
America is quickened to the point 
that we accept the challenge laid 
down to us as Crusaders of old. 
An American pilot expressed it per- 
fectly a few days ago when he 
said after a return to his airdrome 
in England, “I feel like a knight 
of old. My charger is my plane, 
and my spears are my guns.’’ Come 
away to far-off Alaska and listen 
to a Navy pilot of a Catalina fly- 
ing boat in a letter to his father: 
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“T am eternally grateful for 
the wonderful experience I've 
had up here in the last few 
months. They have shown me 
more conclusively than anything 
else the guidance that comes with 
a trust in and understanding 
of God. I don’t know all the 
answers yet. But I do know 
that I shall be guided in all 
ways by God; that much has 
been proven tome. And I shall 
be willing to follow in this 
guidance. So I am _ heading 
north with the full knowledge 
that I shall be walking with my 
hand in God’s. What more 
could I ask, Dad?” 

Our boys in every part of the 
world are imbued with that spirit. 
They have supplied a _ resource 
which comes not from the mine, 
the field, nor the factory. Wheth- 
er in surface ships, submarines or 
planes they carry within their 
hearts spiritual resources, some- 
thing which many a Hitler-trained 
youth has not been given to know. 

Our margins of victory wherever 
we have found them have been 
grounded in a courage which could 
not be denied—a courage fortified 
around and about with the knowl- 
edge on our part that we fight for 
the right. This time we must not 
fight in vain, we must attain a 
lasting peace, and in quest of that 
Holy Grail we shall have to be 
Galahads, just, brave, and deter- 
mined. 


This Month’s Cover 
Monticello in 1826 


The following account of the 
picture on the cover of this issue 
is from “Thomas Jefferson in 
1814," an account of a visit to 
Monticello by Francis C. Gray, 
with notes and introduction by 
H. S. Rowe and T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, Jr.: 


‘The representation . . . is taken 
from a water color painted by a 
friend of the family in the autumn 
of 1825 or spring of 1826, and 
shows the levelled top of the 
mountain, some two or three acres 
in extent... . It will add interest 
to know that the ladies painted in 
the foreground of this water color 
are two of Mr. Jefferson’s grand- 
daughters, who were among those 
at Monticello in 1815 when the 
diary was written, and the boy 
rolling the hoop is a grandson, 
George Wythe Randolph, born 
since that date, and destined to 
be Secretary of War for the Con- 
federate States of America.” 

The picture was secured for us 
through Mr. Branch Spalding, 
editor of the University of Virginia 
Alumni News. 
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| prefer original authors to com- 
pilers.”” 


The Elective System 


Having set up his program ot 
studies, Jefferson put into practice 
his views on the elective system. 
He says, “I am not fully informed 
of the practices at Harvard, but 
there is one from which we shall 
vary although it has been copied 
by nearly every college in the 
United States. That is the holding 
of the students to one prescribed 
course of reading and disallowing 
exclusive application to those 
branches only which are to qual- 
ify them for the particular voca- 
tions to which they are destined. 
We shall allow them uncontrolled 
choice in the lectures they shall 
choose to attend and require ele- 
mentary qualifications only and 
sufficient age. Our _ institution 
will proceed on the principle of 
doing all the good it can without 
consulting its own pride or am- 
bition.” 

In regard to the government 
and discipline of the students, Jef- 
ferson says, “The best mode of 
government for youth in large col- 
lections is certainly a desideratum 
not yet attained. It may be well 
questioned whether fear, after a 
certain age, is a motive to which 
we should have recourse. The af- 
fectionate deportment between 
father and son offers the best ex- 
ample for that of tutor and pupil. 
A police exercised by the students 
themselves has been tried with suc- 
cess in some countries.”’ 

Jefferson, of course, did not 
originate all of his ideas about edu- 
cation. His European contacts dur- 
ing his long residence there, his 
conversations with distinguished 
scholars throughout his public ca- 
reer stimulated his thinking and 
he never hesitated to express his 
views. He had boundless faith in 
the ordinary individual, if trained, 
ind his individualistic ideas are evi- 
lent today at his university. 


Contributions to Modern 
Education 
What then has Jefferson con- 
tributed to the education of today? 


The Influence of Thomas Jefferson On Modern Education 


(Continued from page 297) 


He is either responsible for or has 
reemphasized the importance of 
many of our educational philos- 
ophies and practices of this day 
and time! 

1. Common school education at 
public expense, as the bul- 
wark of free government. 

2. Adequate supervision of pub- 
lic school affairs and of teach- 
ing. 

3. Co-education (below college 
levels) —- he proposed three 
years of schooling free for 
boys and girls. 

4. Careful selection of students 
for training at public expense. 


5. Separation of Church and 
State—no sectarian teaching 
in colleges publicly supported. 

6. Well qualified teachers. 


7. The division of higher train- 
ing into schools. 


8. The value of the Social Sci- 


ences — history and govern- 
ment. 


9. Modern languages. 
10. Scientific studies. 
11. Professional studies. 


12. Physical Education, military 
training, etc. 


13. Industrial and vocational 
training in special schools. 


14. The elective system and an 
opportunity for everyone to 
select his own course. 


15. Student self-government. 


Most of these principles are 
part and parcel of our educational 
system. It is hard for us to realize 
how revolutionary they seemed in 
his day. In some respects we per- 
haps would have profited by ad- 
hering more closely to Jefferson's 
recommendations!—notably in re- 
gard to the more careful selection 
of students to be promoted and 
educated further at public expense 
in the high schools and colleges and 
freedom from narrow requirements 
as to courses and credits. 











THE CULTURAL GROWTH SERIES 


A New Series of Reading and Literature Textbooks 
Including a Program of Speech Improvement 








State Adopted in Virginia 
For High School 


1) Expanding Literary Interests 
2) Exploring Literary Trails 

3) American Life in Literature 
4) English Life in Literature 

by Sharp, Tigert, Mann, Dudley and Abney. 


The unique contributions made 


ture are these: 


1. GROWTH IN LITERARY CUL- 
TURE is assured through planned con- 
tact with selections chosen to form a 
pattern for growth. 


2.A PROGRAM FOR SPEECH 
IMPROVEMENT contributes planned 
practice leading to specific speech 
skills and increased abilities in the 
oral interpretation of literature. 


by this 
series to the teaching of reading and litera- 





Illustrations in Color 
by Milo Winter 


3. COMPETENCE IN READING 
SKILLS is assured through pupil par- 
ticipation in a directed and purpose- 
ful exercise program. 

4. A PRACTICAL TEACHER’S 
MANUAL recommending procedures 
designed to assist teachers in the most 
effective methods of teaching reading 
and literature in junior and senior high 
school is available. 
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nized that there are differences in 
men’s ability. However, no mat- 
ter what a man’s estate, he should 
have an equal right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. If 
all men do not have the right of 
the ballot, the more privileged 
group will be sure to curtail these 
rights of the comon people. While 
the great mass of the people do not 
understand many public questions, 
in the long run, provided they 
have the opportunity to inform 
themselves, they can be depended 
on to select leaders who are capable 
of managing public affairs in their 
interest. Under any other system 
the interest of special groups only 
will be served. I was always in 
favor of extending the right of 
suffrage to all free men, and [| be- 
lieved that all efforts to corrupt 
the ballot could not be too severely 
condemned. 


“T understand that I am often 
held up as the chief patron saint 
of Democracy. Party leaders who 
do this, yet are out of sympathy 
with the needs of the common man 
and countenance corruption of the 
ballot to maintain themselves in 
favor, betray my most cherished 
principles. 


Changing Conditions Demand 
Changing Public Policies 


“T held very firm convictions on 
many questions, but I was always 
open-minded to changing condi- 
tions and to new truth. I recog- 
nize that the increased population 
and growing maturity of the 
United States and the many dis- 
coveries and inventions of the past 
century necessitate changes in the 
governmental policies | advocated 
a century and a half ago. While 
still believing in the importance of 
good local government I see that 
a stronger central government is 
now needed to deal with the great 
inter-state and international cor- 
porations, and, in order to insure 
to all the people the benefits of the 
great scientific discoveries, a greater 
expansion of governmental activi- 
ties is needed than I once thought 
proper. Furthermore, as the most 
powerful nation on earth the 
United States has new responsi- 
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What Would Jefferson Say? 


(Continued from page 298) 


bilities of world leadership as com- 
pared to my times. 

“I have been greatly interested 
in the progress of science in prac- 
tically every field since my day and 
the many inventions, in evidence 
on every hand, which have so 
transformed the life of the present 
generation. Virginia, and the na- 
tion as a whole, have developed 
amazingly in the past century and 
a half as I foresaw that they would. 
In my airplane trip over Virginia, 
however, I was shocked to see so 
much poor waste land and the 
signs of poverty among so many 
of the rural folk. There was much 
soil erosion in my day, but I had 
hoped that the agricultural socie- 
ties were bringing about better 
farming practices. As I feared 
might be the case, much of the 
wealth of the country has appar- 
ently been drained off to the cities. 
A state and a nation neglects its 
country life to its peril. 


Efforts in Behalf of Education 


“The two great failures of my 
career were the lack of success in 
efforts to abolish slavery and Vir- 
ginia’s refusal to adopt my com- 
prehensive plan for public educa- 
tion beginning with the lower 
levels and extending through a state 
university, including provision for 
a public library in each county. If 
I had foreseen what suffering and 
sorrow were to be caused by the 
failure of my generation to settle 
the slavery question, I would have 
put forth even more strenuous ef- 
forts in this connection. If Vir- 
ginia had adopted a comprehensive 
system of public education imme- 
diately after the Revolution, the 
State’s progress would have been 
immeasurably promoted. I under- 
stand that almost half of the Vir- 
ginia rural population still has a 
sixth grade education or below. 
The people of a state cannot be 
efficient workers when they are 
ignorant, nor can they be good 
citizens. The general cultural level 
will be low. Furthermore, there 
is sure to be much poverty. I re- 
joice that Virginia has at last awak- 
ened to the importance of educa- 
tion and is giving reasonably good 
support to its educational system. 





I have been much interested to see 
the growth of the University and 
its expanding usefulness to the 
State, as well as the work of its 
sister institutions. especially the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. No 
surer foundation than education 
can be devised for the preservation 
of freedom and happiness, the chief 
ends of all social endeavor. 

‘There are many other things I 
would like to comment on, but I 
see the hour is growing late so I 
must be going. This generation is 
on the threshold of a new world 
order as was mine. I have con- 
fidence that the present generation 
will work out its problem as did 
mine in the days of the Revolution 
and the creation of the new nation. 
God speed.’’ With these words he 
quietly went out. 

Again I sat in dreamy contem- 
plation reliving a memorable half 
hour. I thought what a fine thing 
it would be if in our Jefferson Bi- 
centennial celebrations here in Vir- 
ginia we could have a meeting in 
every community devoted to a re- 
consecration to the principles of 
democracy and consideration of its 
actual workings in the community, 
its successes, and its failures. [I 
also thought how fitting it would 
be in this Jefferson Bicentennial 
year for Virginia to move forward 
with a great program designed to 
bring unfailing justice, equality of 
opportunity, and full release from 
whatever economic and social cir- 
cumstances block the free growth 
and utilization of individual ca- 
pacities of the State’s large disad- 
vantaged, marginal population, 
Jefferson’s common people, who 
constitute almost half of Virginia 
folk and who are producing many 
more than half of the State’s on- 
coming generation. Surely such a 
program would be to Jefferson the 
most acceptable celebration pos- 
sible. It is one of our greatest post- 
war adjustment challenges. 


NOTE: The thoughts expressed in this 
article were drawn for the most part 
from Jefferson's letters. It is to be hoped 
that many of this year’s school commence- 
ment addresses will be based on Jeffer- 
son’s life and philosophy and that high 
school civics classes will have special pro- 
grams along the same line. 
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ciple, and the struggle for Amer- 
ican freedom but one chapter in 
the same book of liberty. 

We must face the riddle of this 
distraction, for we are up to our 
necks in it, and as Christians we 
can accept and stand by these few 
basic principles already enunciated, 
applying them alike and always to 
every if and but. To the problem 
of color in labor, the armed serv- 
ices, education, and political meas- 
ures; the blood bank, national co- 
operation, health, Jim Crow, in- 
come, culture and the good neigh- 
bor policy with colored races. 

We must sacrifice our race prej- 
udices or freedom will not ring 
except from a cracked bell of lib- 
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“We Are Our Brother’s Brother” 


(Continued from page 300) 


erty, whose sound is feeble and 
hardly heard at all. This is the 
only way to complete victory. 
Pearl Buck has said, ‘“‘Material sac- 
rifice can be forced upon us but 
only the individual soul can get 
rid of its prejudices.” 

We, personally, then, must want 
desperately this freedom for all 
peoples. 


We cannot do it all overnight, 
of course. We shall make mis- 
takes. And we do not want to 
oversimplify. We must recognize 
the fact that people who have long 
been exploited often seek to repay 
in kind when their powers in- 
crease. There will be unwise lead- 
ership; the conduct of leaders, both 
white and black, will not always 


| be Christian, honest and scrup- 


ulously fair. But this must not be 
an excuse for us to use in failing 
to come to the rescue of our society 
which is endangered by this bomb 
with a short fuse already lit and 
sputtering. The question demands 
of Christians much humility and 





magnanimity. 

This much is clear, we must do 
what we can do, and I believe we 
can make a stand on the principles 
already mentioned of equality of 
opportunity, no _ discrimination, 
and no prejudice. We must seek 
daily through God’s help to sur- 
render our race prejudices by con- 
centrating on the good in the race 
we are prejudiced against and to 
test their progress and condition 
with ours as to the distance from 
our respective primitive states. 


Peter had a vision and was con- 
vinced. We, too, must catch just 
such a convincing vision. What 
God has created is not unclean. 
Therefore we can call no man com- 
mon. We must acknowledge as 
spiritual brothers all who revere 
the Father and abide by His laws. 
We must keep fighting to maintain 
Christ as Lord of us all, with the 
belief that the world will yet be 
free of race prejudice and that hu- 
man brotherhood will grow into 
the kingdom of God on earth. 
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A Developing 
Guidance Program 


(Continued from page 301) 


quest of any student, he may have 
a special conference with the coun- 
selor. Pupils who feel free to talk 
over their problems with parents 
rarely need this, but there is an 
increasing number of young peo- 
ple who do need this help and 
who are anxious to take advantage 
of this opportunity. 

Group counseling by grades, or 
of special groups, is given as the 
need arises. This is done by home- 
room teachers, coaches, the coun- 
selor, or by the principal. 

With the exception of the diver- 
sified occupation coordinator and 
the necessary standard tests, our 
guidance program requires very lit- 
tle extra expense. Only those stand- 
ard tests which have a practical 
value in the guidance program are 
used, such as Otis S-A Tests of 
Mental Ability for pupils entering 
the junior high and for all stu- 
dents leaving the senior high and 
Strong’s Vocational Interest Tests 
for developing an interest in pos- 
sible occupations or vocations and 
to aid pupils in making intelligent 
decisions, concerning their life 
work. The vocational tests are 
scored for three vocations of the 
pupil’s choosing, and in nearly 
every case the highest score is made 
on the first choice. 

Many of our teachers are doing 
an excellent job of guidance in 
their classes, in homeroom periods, 
and as sponsors of extracurricular 
activities, as excellent teachers have 
always done. We are also very 
fortunate in our athletic coaches, 
who are assisting in this program 
splendidly, both in school and on 
the athletic field. 

Our guidance program is ex- 
panding as rapidly as the interest 
and special preparation of our 
faculty permit, and we feel that 
it is most valuable and necessary 
to our young people, particularly 
during this period of uncertainty. 
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Teachers and Public Relations in Wartime 
(Continued from page 302) 


product but rather to direct the at- 
tention of the public to certain 
features of its product. 

Occasionally, it is desirable to 
measure the thinking of the com- 
munity as it relates to its schools 
and to the schools of other com- 
munities. Thus the public rela- 
tions’ role today cannot overlook 
the potentialities of public opinion 
polls. Society should be led to 
understand the need for and the 
value to be derived from teacher 
membership and participation in 
noonday luncheon clubs and simi- 
lar social and business organiza- 
tions. Administrators must plan to 
accommodate such interruptions 
in the teaching program as will per- 
mit participation of teachers in this 
very important phase of commu- 
nity life. 

As community centers and as 
claimants of community respect 
our educational system has realized 
more progress in the past 25 
months than in the previous 25 
years. The schools of tomorrow 


are going to be even greater com- 
munity centers — recreational, so- 
cial, and educational—at all levels 
and all ages. Of course the pro- 
gram will include hobby and so- 
cial instruction as well as instruc- 
tion in the practical phases of 
everyday life—gardening, elements 
of the trades, cooking, problems of 
marriage, as well as the greater 
time-honored role of academic in- 
struction. 

Teachers, however, as public re- 
lations agents today cannot and 
will not overlook the only justi- 
fication for the very existence of 
our public schools—the education 
of children. A writer for the Wis- 
consin Education Journal has 
stated this with piercing simplic- 
ity, “‘Most thinking people are 
agreed that the one inescapable 
debt the present owes the future 
is the education of children.” 
Teachers as interpreters can play 
no more important role than that 
of keeping this fact ever before our 
great nation. 
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Adopted by the State of Virginia for basal high- 
school English and now in use in 30 divisions 


provides the right type of training in English to prevent these 
Enjoying English gives special emphasis to or- 
. planning work. . 
using the exact word . 


They Learn Because They Like It 
NEWSON & COMPANY 


Represented by J. H. BRENT, Heathsville, Va. 


Conversely, there is a lack of 


. expressing ideas 
. . speaking 


New York, N. Y. 
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Exhibition of “‘Schools-At- 
War” Posters 


At the conclusion of the state- 


wide exhibition of pupil-made 
Schools-At-War posters held in 
Richmond last Thanksgiving, ar- 
rangements were made to send 50 
of the best posters on a tour of 
the larger high schools of the State. 
These posters have been exhibited 
for periods of one week in the fol- 
lowing high schools: James Mon- 
roe at Fredericksburg, South Nor- 
folk, Hampton, Matthew Whaley 
at Williamsburg, Virginia High at 
Bristol, Handley High at Win- 
chester, Thomas Jefferson at Rich- 
mond, and George Washington 
High at Alexandria. 

Letters from the art supervisors 
indicate that the exhibition of pos- 
ters has resulted in increased in- 
terest in the War Savings program. 
Matthew Whaley reports its largest 
Stamp sale of the year during the 
week that the posters were on ex- 
hibition. Most of the schools hold- 
ing exhibits arranged hours for the 
general public to attend. 





Rockbridge’s War Program 

Rockbridge County teachers 
bought War Bonds equal to ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of their 
salaries for the first semester of the 
current school year, according to a 
report just made by superintendent 
of schools, R. M. Irby. Ninety- 
four teachers bought bonds to a 
total value of $14,481.50 during 
the period from June 10, 1942, to 
January 10, 1943. During the 
same period purchases of War 
Stamps and Bonds by 1,612 pupils 
in Rockbridge County totaled 
$18,524.00. Eighteen teachers of 
the Lexington District in Rock- 
bridge County bought a total of 
$7,553.90 worth of Stamps and 
Bonds during the semester, or an 
average of over $400 per teacher. 
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Rockbridge County schools have 
also been active in other phases of 
the war program. Pupils and 
teachers contributed $1,568.00 in 
the recent Red Cross campaign. 
Fourteen schools had 100% con- 
tribution from teachers and pupils. 

The county, under the leader- 
ship of Superintendent Irby, has 
developed an excellent nutrition 
program which provides daily hot 
lunches for 1,514 children and 
milk for 560 children through the 
cooperation of the Agricultural 
Marketing Association. The 
schools have canned 1,828 quarts 
of vegetables and fruits, and have 
stored 29% bushels of food, such 
as apples and potatoes. 

In the scrap drive Rockbridge 
pupils collected 227,324 pounds of 
scrap iron. 

Rockbridge schools have devel- 
oped physical fitness courses and 
courses in mathematics, science, 
production and conservation re- 
lated to war-time needs. 





Alexandria Schools Invest 


$1,646 In Week 


Pupils of Alexandria public 
schools invested $1,646.57 in War 
Stamps and Bonds in the first week 
of a new savings drive begun with 
the start of the midyear semester, 
according to a report released by 
Miss Nena DeBerry, supervisor of 
elementary education, who is di- 
recting the drive. Nearly $30,000 
was invested in the first semester 
campaign. 

The George Mason Elementary 
School took the lead over all other 
groups in the new campaign, with 
investments totaling $774.12 in 
the five-day period ended Friday. 
Mount Vernon Elementary School 
was second with a total of $295.- 
95, while Maury Elementary re- 
ported investments totaling 
$149.35. 






Brief Items from the 
School Front 


H. T. Moncure, Principal of 
the George Washington High 
School, announced on March 13 
that the school had sold the equiv- 
alent in stamps and bonds of nine 
jeeps or six command cars. Be- 
ginning Monday, March 15, a 
campaign was launched to pur- 
chase as many command cars as 
possible over the period of one 
month. George Washington High 
School will actually buy the num- 
ber of command cars and be given 
the privilege of naming them. 


Stamps and Bond sales at the 
Falmouth High School of Staf- 
ford County passed the $3,000 
mark before the end of March, ac- 
cording to a report by Mrs. Nellie 
D. White. The school is now 
working on the ‘Buy a Jeep”’ cam- 
paign and it is expected that sales 
will pass the $4,000 mark before 
the close of school. 


All teachers in Bedford white 
schools are making systematic pur- 
chases of War Stamps and Bonds, 
according to Mrs. George W. 
Schenk, chairman of the Educa- 
tion Committee. Five of the larger 
white schools and a one-room 
school have reported the purchase 
of War Stamps and Bonds amount- 
ing to $589.85 during the week 
ending March 5. Purchases for the 
session to date amount to $21,- 
013.70. From 40 to 80 per cent 
of the pupils are making systematic 
purchases of Stamps and Bonds, it 
is reported. 





The principal of the Tangier 
School, G. R. Bird, reports that 
more than 90 per cent of the pupils 
in the school are buying War 
Stamps. This school, like all 
other schools in the county, has a 
War Stamp sales day every week. 


Pupils in Richmond public 
schools purchased War Stamps and 
Bonds in the amount of $54,688 
from September, 1942, to February 
1, 1943. These figures are con- 
tained in a report made by F. E. 
Graves, Principal of Highland Park 
School and Chairman of the Rich- 
mond War Savings Committee. 
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174 Jeeps Virginia School 
Quota 


The Treasury Department has 
announced a Schools At-War Jeep 
Campaign. The goal is 10,000 
jeeps by April 19. The quota for 
Virginia is 174. 

A special certificate signed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury will be 
awarded in each school which suc- 
cessfully completes a campaign to 
pay for one or more jeeps. This 
engraved certificate will bear a pic- 
ture of a jeep in action and the 
name of the school to which it is 
awarded. 

The rules are as follows: 

1. $900 must be sold in stamps 

and bonds (purchase price). 
2. ‘The campaign must have def- 

inite dates for beginning and 
ending (not later than May 
1). 

3. Schools must have reached 
their goal during the an- 
nounced period. 

4. The goal set must be higher 
than the average War Savings 
sales during a similar period. 

Information and forms for re- 
porting may be obtained from the 
Education Committee, War Sav- 
ings Staff, 200 North Fifth Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 





Miss Victory Crowned in 
Shenandoah 

The sales of War Stamps and 
Bonds in the Shenandoah County 
schools during the present school 
year up to the end of January 
amounted to $26,371.50, accord- 
ing to a report by Chairman 
Douglas V. Evans. 

From November 2 to December 
11 a campaign to select Miss Vic- 
tory for the county was carried on. 
Any pupil buying stamps or bonds 
was allowed to vote for the can- 
didate of his choice. The winners 
in each of the larger schools were 
given a Twenty-Five Dollar War 
Bond as a prize and the county 
winner was given a Fifty Dollar 
War Bond. All the banks in the 
county cooperated in buying the 
bonds. This contest created a great 
deal of interest in the county and 
during the six-week period the sales 
amounted to $16,672.15. 

The Woodstock school is plan- 
ning to put on a campaign to buy 
a Jeep in the near future. 
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George Mason School Children Riding in three of the 
Jeeps purchased by their bond sales. 


Mason School Buys Four Jeeps 


The Victory Committee of 
George Mason School of Alexan- 
dria met late in January, 1943, 
to discuss means of increasing the 
sale of War Stamps and Bonds in 
the school. The Committee is 
made up of a pupil representative 
from each classroom, a_ teacher 
sponsor, and the principal of the 
school. One member suggested that 
if we had something special to 
work for, it would be more inter- 
esting to see our contributions 
grow. After some discussion, the 
committee decided to ask that our 
sales be applied-toward a Jeep. 

The following program was set 
up: 

1. A slogan contest should pre- 
face the sales campaign. 

2. Arally, or pep meeting should 
introduce the campaign. 

3. A specific period should be set 
for the sale of sufficient 
stamps and bonds to assure 
the government of one more 
Jeep. 

4. A special program should end 
the campaign. 

The winning slogan, ‘Buy 
Stamps and we'll be Champs,”’ was 
submitted by a sixth grade boy. 
This announcement was made at 
the rally which officially opened the 
sales drive. At this meeting Mr. 
O. A. Reardon, city chairman of 
War Stamps and Bonds Sales, and 
Lieutenant Lowrie, of Ft. Belvoir, 
were the principal speakers. 

As the school has been selling 
approximately $100.00 worth of 
stamps a week, it was decided that 


with some effort on the part of 
each the price of a Jeep, approxi- 
mately $1,000.00. could be real- 
ized in five weeks. So, March 5 
was set as the closing date. 

The rest of the story is rather 
short. By the end of the first week 
of the campaign, sales of Stamps 
and Bonds in George Mason School 
amounted to approximately $1.- 
700. Up and up went the sales 
The price of one Jeep, two Jeeps, 
and three Jeeps, and by the end of 
campaign period, March 5, $4,- 
601.20 worth of stamps and bonds 
had been sold, the price of at least 
four Jeeps. Quite an undertaking 
for four hundred ninety-two chil- 
dren. 

Three of the Jeeps are shown in 
the picture. The names selected 


were ‘‘Berlin Headache’’, ‘“Tokio 
Taxi’, “George Mason Blitz’’, and 
‘“Comet”’. 


Minding younger children, col- 
lecting and selling newspapers and 
other scrap, helping with house- 
work, denying themselves of 
movies, ice cream, and other pleas- 
ures were some of the means em- 
ployed to raise the funds. Parents 
and children expressed themselves 
as being very much pleased with 
the outcome of the campaign. 

Since that date our sale of 
stamps and bonds does not run so 
high, but it is keeping up reason- 
ably well and the boys and girls 
of George Mason School feel that 
they have a real part in the present 
conflict and are continuing to do 
their bit. 
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To promote individual effort 
on behalf of students in the na- 
tional war effort, a group of seniors 
in the Granby High School of 
Norfolk prepared a booklet and 
printed it in the school shop. The 
work was done by the students in 
Miss Mary D. Johnson’s class in 
problems of American Life. The 
booklet listed the following “Ways 
in which we at Granby can aid 
in the war effort:” 

1. We can aid materially by: 

A. Buying War Bonds and Stamps 
as often as possible. 

B. Contributing generously to such or- 
ganizations as the U. S. O., the Navy 
Relief Association, the War Fund, the Red 
Cross, and other welfare groups. 

C. Preserving and conserving food, 
food fats, clothing, furniture, machinery, 
public possessions and conveyances and 
natural resources. 

D. Giving much needed possessions of 
steel, tin, iron and other metals to the 
Scrap Drive. 

2. We can aid in the use of our time by 

A. Taking part, as often as possible, 
in some defense work such as airplane 
spotting, messenger service, helping in 
wartime nurseries, and taking first aid 
courses, home nursing courses and other 
courses offered in our school and com- 


Granby Students Publish War Booklet 


munities. 

B. Writing news of home to our 
friends and relatives in the armed services 
of our country. 

C. Inviting the service men to our 
churches and homes. 

D. Taking an interest in those per- 
sons who have come to Norfolk for war 
jobs and offering them friendship and 
help, thereby promoting better coopera- 
tion of citizens in a more united city. 

E. Engaging in war activities that can 
be carried on within the home, such as 
sewing and knitting for the Red Cross 
or making model airplanes for the gov- 
ernment, 


3. We can aid by cooperating with our 
government, state, and city by: 

A. Accepting priorities and rationing 
without grumbling. 

B. Extending our education over as 
long a period as possible. 


C. Walking wherever possible, protect- 
ing public possessions, and being patriotic 
in matters of rationing and hoarding. 

D. Stopping the spread of rumors. 

E. Being practical, sensible, and calm 
in defense tryouts such as blackouts, test 
air raids, and obeying dimout regulations. 

F. Talking as little as possible on the 
telephone thereby helping vital war mes- 
sages to go through without holdups. 

G. Refusing to purchase goods from 
“black markets.”’ 
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We are always prepared to offer you 
a complete placement service. 
demands for trained teachers through 
our personalized service will assure you 
of a better position. 
find the position you have always 
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Carolina Teachers’ Agency 
Henderson, N. C. 


Serving the Schools and Colleges of the Virginias and the Carolinas 
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H. Being good citizens in such mat- 
ters as promoting better relations between 
races. 


4. We can aid physically by: 

A. Entering into physical fitness ac- 
tivities. 

B. Abiding faithfully by the funda- 
mental health rules which we tend to 
disregard in times of peace. 

C. Undertaking some physical task and 
applying ourselves to it, thereby building 
up our bodies in a useful effort. 

5. We can aid mentally by: 

A. Remaining in school as long as 
possible. 

B. Conscientiously and actively apply- 
ing ourselves to our studies at school. 

C. Reading as extensively and thought- 
fully as possible about problems of today 
and of the future and of their solutions. 

D. Developing our minds by thinking 
and trying to reach solutions to world 
problems and by using them to the best 
advantage at school. 

“Education is a better safeguard of 
liberty than a standing army.” 
—Edward Everett. 
6. We can aid spiritually by: 

A. Keeping our ideals and aims high, 
thereby raising our standards of living. 

B. Sacrificing and making adjustments 
to the changes willingly and helpfully. 

C. Supporting our churches and their 
activities which play an important part 
in solving the problems of today. 

D. Entering actively into the activities 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the Boy Scouts, the Girls Scouts, 
and other youth organizations which will 
play a vital part in the making of a 
new world and the forming of a lasting 
peace in the future. 





Martinsville Auction 
Nets $2,750 


Through a typographical error, 
the amount of the sales at the 
Stamp and Bond Auction at Mar- 
tinsville High School was given as 
$27.50. This should have read 
$2,750.00. 
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A contribution of $100.00 to- 
ward the construction of a sun 
porch on the Teachers’ Cottage at 
Catawba was authorized by the 
District D delegates at their meet- 
ing in Petersburg on March 13. 
This generous contribution will 
hasten the construction of the sun 
porch which was authorized by the 
Board of Directors at its Novem- 
ber meeting. This addition un- 
questionably will do much to 
brighten the days and hasten the 
recovery of teachers at Catawba 
undergoing treatment for tuber- 
culosis. 
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The Victory Corps Sees It Through 


DoroTHy FITZGERALD 
George Washington High School, Danville 


The recent Red Cross War Re- 
lief Drive in George Washing- 
ton High School, Danville, Vir- 
ginia, set a new high for the 
schools of the city. 

The Community Service Divi- 
sion of the Victory Corps con- 
ducted the campaign. Each of the 
forty-four homerooms was headed 
by a member of the corps. This 
member was responsible for col- 
lecting and keeping an accurate 
record of all contributions. Every 
morning at the end of homeroom 
period the collections and reports 
were turned over to the class chair- 
man who summarized them for the 
finance group. 

The contributions of each home- 
room and class were indicated daily 
on thermometers in the school 
lobby so that a student might tell 
the relative standing of both his 
homeroom and his class. 


In planning the campaign the 


corps set a tentative goal of ten 
dollars per homeroom, or a total 





Ps ene TO THE EMPLOYEES OF 
Virginia Education Association 
Richmond, Wa. 


WHO ARE BUYING WAR SAVINGS BONDS AT THE 
RATE OF AT LEAST. 10%. OF THEIR EARNINGS 


AATIC PURCHASE PLAN 
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of four hundred forty dollars. This 
goal was passed the second day of 
the campaign and a goal of one 
thousand dollars was set. On the 
fourth day this goal was passed. 
When the campaign closed on the 
sixth day, every member of the 
student body and teacher staff had 
contributed, the average contribu- 
tions being one dollar and four 
cents. The total raised was thir- 
teen hundred twenty-six dollars 
and twenty-three cents. The one- 
dollar memberships numbered four 
hundred seventy and the honor roll 
memberships of five dollars or over 
numbered seventy-four. 


The work was handled efficient- 
ly and enthusiastically by the corps 
while the whole school cooperated 
fully. 


A Victory Corps emblem will 
be given the homeroom in each 
class which raised the largest sum, 
and a service banner will go to the 
junior class whose contribution 
was four hundred forty-three dol- 
lars and eighty-seven cents. ‘The 
members of the Community Serv- 
ice Division will receive service 
stripes to be placed beneath their 
insignia. 

Other divisions of the corps are 
handling responsibilities too. Stu- 
dent and faculty monitors have 
been replaced by uniformed mem- 
bers of the Land Division of Milli- 
tary Corps. According to Princi- 
pal J. T. Christepher these boys 
are doing an excellent job. 

In April and May the corps will 
conduct a campaign for the sale of 
war stamps and bonds with the 
hope of enrolling the entire school 
on the list of purchasers. 

These and other duties the corps 
members are enthusiastically and 
efficiently planning and perform- 
ing. 





GRANGE HALL HIGH SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 


The Victory Corps at Grange Hall High School, first to be organized in 
Chesterfield County, began in a small way and has now grown to include 69% 


of the high school enrollment. 
for their respective divisions. 


All members promptly bought the emblems 


The volunteer work program consists of actively conducting scrap collection 


contests. 


The Corps has collected hundreds of pounds of tin, fats, rubber, etc. 


and is vigorously campaigning for silk, nylon, or whatever is of use to the 


armed forces. 


Records are kept of the activity and rank of each member, and students are 
diligently striving to meet the requirements in order to win the approval of 
the sponsor and to be advanced to higher rank. 

The Instruction program consists of one hour per week of drill, and not less 


than two hours per week of study on one of the national study courses. 


There 


are groups organized for study in Air service, Sea service and Community 


service. 


C. G. Yagel is principal of the Grange Hall High Schooi 














CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS, 
COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Edited by Martin L. Hocan 


An Observation 

Reports of a recent month’s activi- 
ties of Virginia public school system 
film libraries, supervised by the Bu- 
reau of Teaching Materials, afford some 
outstanding observations. Among other 
things it is noted that the system that 
had the highest percentage of show- 
ings in classrooms also had the highest 
use per film in the library. This is 
especially significant. 

Some fine people still believe that 
the auditorium or a special projection 
room is just as good a place to use 
classroom films as the regular class- 
room itself. But the records indicate 
that individual teachers make more 
extensive use of visual aids when they 
are allowed to have them in their class- 
rooms, with their respective classes. 
This contention has been proved time 
and again in other states, and now it 
is a matter of record in Virginia also 
that the best place to use a classroom 
picture is at the regular place the class 
studying the lesson concerned regu- 
larly meets. 

In this connection we would like to 
refer to the three Bureau of Teaching 
Materials Standards for Classroom use 
of Teaching Materials, TIME, PLACE. 
AND PERSONNEL. A definition of 
each of these three standards appeared 
in the December issue of the Journal. 


Films Help Train Virginia 
War Workers 


Virginia State Supervisors of Voca- 


tional Training for War Workers re- 


cently held several meetings at the 
Bureau of Teaching Materials to pre- 
view and select films that would aid 
in the training of war workers. Many 
new subjects have recently been pur- 
chased, making a total of more than 
fifty different motion 
available. Among these are such tech- 
nical titles as DRILLING A HOLE 
IN A PIN, FUNDAMENTALS OF 


pictures now 





Expi Classroom Films Inc. 


RELEASES 


New Regional Geography Series 
— Write for Booklet — 
1841 BROADWAY @ NEW YORK 
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END CUTTING TOOLS, FITTING 
AND SCRAPING SMALL BEARINGS, 
DRILLING AND TAPPING A CAST 
STEEL VALVE BODY, and DRILL- 
ING TO A LAYOUT AND SPOTFAC- 
ING A CAST IRON VALVE BODY. 
These pictures are being distributed 
from the Bureau of Teaching Mate- 
rials, State Board of Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, free of any charge ex- 
cept for transportation to instructors 
who are training war workers. 


More Music Added to 

Assembly Victory Programs 

During January and February it was 
noticeable that the Assembly Victory 
Programs that included one or more 
SONG SHORTS were the ones most 
frequently requested. At a staff meet- 
ing of the Department of Education 
it was decided to have one or more 
SONG SHORTS added to as many 
other Assembly Victory Programs as 
could conveniently be done. Accord- 
ingly, thirty copies of different songs 
have been ordered, some of which have 
already arrived and are being spliced 
on to different programs. 


Office of Civilian Defense 
Films 

The Bureau of Teaching Materials of 
the State Board of Education is acting 
as a distributing center for O. C. D. 
films. At present these include: THE 
AIR RAID WARDEN, THE WORK 
OF THE RESCUE UNIT, and THE 
NEW FIRE BOMB. Others have been 
ordered. 


These films are being distributed to 
both public school and Civilian De- 
fense officials. School officials inter- 
ested in lending projectors for use of 
Civilian Defense officials to project 
these films may secure the films by the 
regular procedure. Or, when prefer- 
able, local Civilian Defense officials 
may request the films direct from the 
bureau and receive them parcel post 
prepaid and return them the same way. 

From five to ten prints of each sub- 
ject are being used, three of which are 
included on the Assembly Victory Pro- 
grams, the remaining prints being used 
to fill other requests. 

Members of the Victory Corps who 
are certified operators of the school’s 





projection equipment have a fine op- 
portunity to offer services in this re- 
spect to the local Civilian Defense of- 
ficials. If bombings were to occur in 
Virginia, the information afforded by 
these motion pictures very likely would 
mean the difference between life and 
death in a good many instances. 


New Films on Assembly 
Victory Programs 

The United States Office of War In- 
formation has recently released a num- 
ber of new subjects in sound motion 
pictures that are pertinent to the war 
effort. Copies of each of these recent 
releases are being deposited with the 
Bureau of Teaching Materials, State 
Board of Education, which has been 
officially designated by the OWI Bu- 
reau of Motion Pictures as a Distrib- 
utor of Official War Information Films. 

These new films are being listed on 
Assembly Victory Programs, by num- 
bers, as follows: 


A.V.P. No. 61. THE THOUSAND DAYS. 
(The stirring story of Canada’s 1,000 
days at war.) 

A.V.P. No. 62. U. 

No. 2. 

.V.P. No. 68. KEEPING FIT. (The 

cause and cure of absenteeism, dra- 

matically presented.) 

MANPOWER. 

.V.P. No. 64. CONQUER BY THE 

CLOCK. (Points up dramatically the 

cost of carelessness in war produc- 

tion. ) 

PARATROOPS. (Shows the excel- 

lence and the thoroughness of the 

training given soldiers in this highly 
specialized and important new 
branch of the service.) 

A.V.P. No. 65 U. S. NEWS REVIEW 
No. 3. (Reports from the home front, 
the production front, and the fight- 
ing fronts.) 

A.V.P. No. 66. A LETTER FROM. BA- 
TAAN. (Makes Americans resolve 
anew to do their bit on the home 
front—not to waste precious materi- 
als, and not to hoard.) 

SEMPER PARATUS (Coast Guard 

Song). In four minutes the film 

tells the whole story of the Coast- 

guardman’s training and the fight- 
ing job he does.) 

MARINE HYMN. 

KEEP ’EM ROLLING. 

Each of these programs is approxi- 
mately twenty minutes in running 
time. These new programs will be 
available to schools and other organi- 
zations properly registered with the 
Bureau of Teaching Materials for such 
service. They are also being used for 
substitutes when programs that have 
been booked cannot be filled due to 
tardy return from other users. 


S. NEWS REVIEW 
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Democracy Needs Vitamins Too ! 





To survive, democracy must be nourished, or “vita- 
minized.”’ The vitamins or life-giving substance of a 
democracy are an informed citizenry, one possessing a 
thoro knowledge, understanding, and appreciation of 
those basic factors upon which our democratic way 
of life rests; that is: 


HOW WE GOT IT, 
HOW IT WORKS, 
WHAT IT DOES FOR US, 
HOW TO PRESERVE IT. 


To aid you in the all-important task of training, or 
“Vitaminizing” i 


A graphic and pictorial series of wall charts 44x32”. 

Edited by Francis L. Bacon, LL.D., L.H.D., Super- 
intendent Evanston Township High School, 

These charts offer an ideal framework for organiz- 
ing a rather difficult subject matter, taking it out of the 
abstract and giving it body and form. 
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The charts are entitled: 


Di—Our Heritage of Freedom, 
England 

D2—The Growth of Democracy in America 

D3—The Great Decision: What Kind of 
Government? 

D4—The Bill of Rights 


from Old D5—The Agencies of 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY e 


Virginia Representative: 


D6é—Our Executives at Work 

D7—The People’s Choice 

D8&—Rise of the Common Man 
D9—Financing our Working Democracy 
D10—Some Services of Our Government 


Chart D3—The Great Decision: What Kind of Government? 
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Edition—1492 to Recent Times 
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Virginia Education Association 


Policies Commission Acts on School Problems 


The Policies Commission of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association met in 
the Lee Room of the Hotel John Mar- 
shall on February 27, 1943, at 10:00 
A. M. with the following members 
present: Ethel Spilman, President. 
Fred M. Alexander, Edward Alvey, Jr.. 
J. Irving Brooks, Omer Carmichael, 
Francis S. Chase, Frank Critzer, E. L. 
Fox, R. C. Jennings, Mrs. Leslie Fox 
Keyser, Dabney S. Lancaster, D. E. 
McQuilkin, Mrs. Reefa Hoover Mc- 
Guffin, John Meade, G. Tyler Miller, 
H. T. Moncure, Charles H. Morgan, 
A. Ruth Riddick, and W. A. Vaughan. 


The Commission adopted by unani- 
mous vote the resolutions which ap- 
peared in the March issue of the Vir- 
ginia Journal under the heading, “A 
Call To Action.” 


The Commission recommended the 
appointment of the following new com- 
mittees: 

1. A committee to suggest ways of 
improving ‘school attendance in 
Virginia. 

2. A committee to work with the 
State Department of Education to 
devise a formula for the distribu- 
tion of State funds. 

3. A committee to focus attention of 
school authorities on the need for 
improved pupil guidance. 

The Commission suggested to the 
Attendance Committee consideration of 
the following measures: (a) Coopera- 
tion with the Association of Trial Jus- 
tices to improve procedures in en- 
forcement of the Compulsory Attend- 
ence Law; (b) Provision for employ- 
ment of visiting teachers in all school 


divisions; (c) Legislation to raise the 
compulsory attendance age from fif- 
teen to sixteen and to eliminate the 
provision limiting compulsory attend- 
ance to the elementary grades; (d) 
Improving the holding power of the 
schools through developing a program 
to meet the needs of all children. 

The Commission endorsed strongly 
the efforts being made by the State 
Department of Education to provide 
an adequate training program within 
the State for industrial arts and trade 
and industrial education teachers. The 
Commission also expressed approval 
of the policy of the State Department 
in maintaining existing certification 
standards and limiting emergency cer- 
tification by a year-by-year arrange- 
ment. 

Reiterating its support of federal aid 
to equalize educational opportunity 
among the several states with ade- 
quate protection for State and local 
control, the Commission endorsed the 
provision for emergency aid embodied 
in Senate Bill 637. 

The Commission heard an encourag- 
ing report on the progress being made 
in the Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce study under the direction of 
Francis G. Lankford, Jr.;: a report by 
President Spilman on the efforts be- 
ing made to improve teacher training 
through the Professional Standards 
Committee and the State Division of 
Teacher Training; a report on the 
appointment of a committee to study 
tenure; and a report from Chairman 
D. E. McQuilkin on proposals for the 
improvement of the State Retirement 
System. 


VEA Groups Work for School Aid 


The efforts, which were initiated by 
the Policies Commission on February 
27, to secure emergency aid for teach- 
ers’ salaries during the 1943-44 session, 
were carried forward by the Legisla- 
tive Committee, which met on March 
6 to discuss measures to be taken and 
held a two-hour conference with Gov- 
ernor Darden on March 20. 

To pass upon the question of whether 
to urge a special session of the General 
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Assembly, a meeting of the board of 
directors was called by President 
Spilman March 27. The board, after 
the most careful consideration of all 
the factors involved, unanimously 
adopted the resolutions published on 
page 321. The board was convinced 
that the hope for effective action lay 
in the leadership of Governor Darden, 
and it did not feel that it was wise 
to insist on a special session unless the 








Governor thought this course desirable. 


Following receipt of the resolutions 
adopted by the board of directors, Gov- 
ernor Darden announced his intention 
to make available an additional $750,- 
000 from State funds for teachers’ sal- 
aries, to be distributed to the local 
divisions on the basis of the teaching 
unit. This action was conditioned on 
the approval of members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly were quick to signify 
their hearty approval of the Governor's 
action, and many of them expressed 
conviction that further aid should be 
granted at the next session of the 
General Assembly. 





District D Resolutions 


The following resolutions were 
adopted at a Delegate Assembly of Dis- 
trict D of the Virginia Education As- 
seciation held at Bolling Junior High 
School, Petersburg, on Saturday, March 
13. 

In view of the fact that the work 
of schools is essential in the war ef- 
fort, as educational leaders we feel 
that unless certain measures are taken 
to insure and maintain adequate teach- 
ing staffs there is danger that the 
educational advantages of Virginia 
children will be greatly impaired. 

Therefore: 


1. We endorse the resolution adopted 
by the Policies Commission of the 
V.E.A., February 27, 1943, requesting 
the Governor of Virginia to give im- 
mediate consideration to placing teach- 
ers’ salaries on a level that will pre- 
vent a considerable exodus of teach- 
ers from the lower salary brackets 
into other fields of endeavor. 


2. We endorse in principle the sug- 
gestions as outlined by Mr. Francis S. 
Chase, Executive Secretary of the 
V.E.A., requesting Mr. Paul V. McNutt, 
Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, to put into operation a plan 
for a volunteer corps of teachers for 
summer employment, this corps to be 
made up of those who are under con- 
tract to return to educational positions 
in the fall, thus making it possible to 
give teachers an opportunity to render 
full-time essential service. 


3. We urge the Executive Secretary 
of the V.E.A. to use his influence and 
good judgment further in presenting 
to the proper agencies an immediate 
positive program for educating teach- 
ers and the public to a realization of 
the patriotic duty involved in teaching 
the children of Virginia. 

MINNIE C. ENGLAND, Chairman 
Resolutions Committee 

J. L. FRANCIS 

PAULINE P. DONNAN. 
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Robertson President of 
District G 

The executive committee, meeting at 
the headquarters office on February 26, 
elected Archie F. Robertson, of Berry- 
ville, superintendent of Clarke County 
schools, to fill the unexpired term of 
Ethel Spilman ending December 31, 
1943. 

Other action taken by the commit- 
tee included a resolution authorizing 
the officers of the Association to bor- 
row such amounts as may be needed 
to carry on the current operations of 
the Association between July 1 and 
December 31, 1943; and suggestions 
for bringing the benefits of the Pre- 
ventorium to the attention of all teach- 
ers. The following members were pres- 
ent at the meeting: Ethel Spilman, 
president; J. Irving Brooks, Henry 
Moncure, Charles H. Morgan, and W. A. 
Vaughan 


VEA Committees for 1943 
Named by President Spilman 
Attendance Committee 

H. I. Willett, Chairman, Norfolk 
Raymond V. Long, Richmond 

Dr. Richard Meade, Charlottesville 
Majorie Nimmo, Clifton Forge 
Preston Starling, Winchester 
Juliet Ware, Richmond 


Committee on Distribution of 
State Funds 

Omer Carmichael, Chairman, 

burg 

\gnes Bondurant, Farmville 

J. T. Christopher, Danville 

G. Tyler Miller, Front Royal 

Walter Newman, Richmond 


Lynch- 


Federal Aid Committee 
Frank J. Critzer, Chairman, Pulaski 
Dabney S. Lancaster, Richmond 
Ethel Spilman, Harrisonburg 
H. I. Willett, Norfolk 


Guidance Committee 
Henry T. Moncure, Chairman, Alexan- 
dria 
James E. Bauserman, Fairfax 
Irma Hurff, Suffolk 
William W. Savage, Richmond 
F. O. Wygal, Richmond 


Legislative Committee 
Ethel Spilman, Chairman, Harrison- 
burg 
J. J. Fray, Rustburg 
Roland Galvin, Richmond 
Margaret Herd, Richmond 


G. Tyler Miller, Front Royal 


Necrology Committee 
Lucy Maston Holt, Chairman, Norfolk 


Policies Commission 
Ethel Spilman, Chairman, Harrison- 
burg 


Dr. Fred M. Alexander, Richmond 
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Increased Appropriations Requested— 


We believe that Governor Darden and the Virginia General 
Assembly, being fully conscious of the pressing need for strong 
action to maintain a system of public education adequate to the 
immediate demands of war and the future welfare of Virginia, will 
put into effect as swiftly as possible measures to maintain and 
strengthen the teaching personnel. 

In view of the need for speedy action to prevent large numbers 
of Virginia teachers from being forced into other occupations by 
financial difficulties, the Board of Directors of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association in session March 27, 1943, respectfully urges: 

1. That Governor Darden make available for use during the 
school year 1943-44 as large an increase in State appropria- 
tions as is possible under his emergency powers pending the 
convening of the next session of the General Assembly; and 
that he continue to exert his splendid leadership for further 
improvement of public education; 

2. That counties and cities increase local school appropriations 
to the extent of their ability; 

3. That the next General Assembly be asked to provide addi- 
tional State funds to insure increases for all teachers com- 
mensurate with the cost of living and further increases for 
teachers in the lower salary brackets; 

4. That teachers, recognizing the vital importance of their task 
to the successful prosecution of the war and to the develop- 
ment of a citizenship competent to meet the responsibilities 
both of war and of peace, remember that teaching is war 
work of the first importance and remain in their profession 
unless called to more urgent duty elsewhere, with the hope 
and belief that the value of their services will be recog- 
nized and further substantial relief from financial difficul- 


—Resolutions Adopted Unanimously by Board of 
Directors, Virginia Education Association, 


March 27, 1943. 








Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., Fredericksburg 
J. Irving Brooks, Clarksville 

Dr. John Stewart Bryan, Richmond 
Omer Carmichael, Lynchburg 

Frank Critzer, Pulaski 

Dr. E. L. Fox, Ashland 

John J. Fray, Rustburg 

R. C. Jenhings, Waynesboro 

Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, Front Royal 
Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, Richmond 
Mrs. Reefa Hoover McGuffin, Monterey 
D. E. McQuilken, Roanoke 

John Meade, Petersburg 

G. Tyler Miller, Front Royal 

H. T. Moncure, Alexandria 

Charles H. Morgan, South Hill 

A. Ruth Riddick, Norfolk 

Dr. Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News 
W. A. Vaughan, Bowling Green 


Professional Standards 
Committee 
F. E. DeHaven, Chairman, Radford 
Dr. J. L. B. Buck, Richmond 
Dr. Inga Olla Helseth, Williamsburg 
Z. T. Kyle, Salem 
Lina Sanger, Spottsylvania 


Public Relations Committee 
R. C. Jennings, Chairman, Waynesboro 
Mrs, Leslie Fox Keyser, Front Royal 
Dowell J. Howard, Richmond 
Dr. Francis G. Lankford, Jr., Char 

lottesville 
Eleanor Preston, Richmond 


Retirement Committee 
D. E. MceQuilkin, Chairman, Roanoke 
Cornelia Adair, Richmond 
LaFayette Carr, Galax 
Dr. S. P. Duke, Harrisonburg 
Arthur L. Maiden, Arlington 


Committee to Revise Constitution 
Worth Peters, Chairman, Manassas 
Ellen Lash, Portsmouth 

Roger Wright, Honaker 


Tenure Committee 
Roderick L. Lacy, Chairman, Halifax 
J. B. M. Carter, Carysbrook 
J. S. Darling, Hampton 
Frankie Lou Farris, Roanoke 
Dr. John L. Manahan, Charlottesville 
Dr. Walter Newman, Richmond 
T. C. Williams, Alexandria 
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Joynes-For-President Committee 
Cornelia S. Adair, Chairman, Richmond 
T. C. Anderson, South Norfolk 
Katy V. Anthony, Richmond 

R. O. Bagby, Roanoke 

Etta Rose Bailey, Richmond 
James E. Bausermann, Fairfax 
Francis S. Chase, Richmond 
Annie B. Crowder, Norfolk 
Lelia Deans, Portsmouth 

Nena DeBerry, Alexandria 

Mary DeLong, Roanoke 

R. O. Edgerton, Portsmouth 
Mrs. Brancis Ford, Roanoke 

J. J. Fray, Rustburg 

Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk 
Dorothy Hudson, Midlothian 
Mrs. Patty G. Jackson, Amelia 
Lillian Johnson, Norfolk 

N. Celeste Jones, Richmond 
Constance King, Richmond 
Dabney S. Lancaster, Richmond 
Mrs. Reefa Hoover McGuffin, Monterey 
W. A. Manson, Norfolk 

Hunter Newman, Spotsylvania 
Forbes Norris, Richmond 
Margaret Northcross, Salem 
Virginia Old, Norfolk 

Virginia Page, Roanoke 

Laura Jeter Parker, Lynchburg 
Antoinette Pool, Norfolk 

Lina Sanger, Spotsylvania 
Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News 
Mrs. Eleanor Scott, Bedford 
Katherine Seig, Lexington 
Ethel Spilman, Harrisonburg 
Bertha W. Starritt, Roanoke 
Ella Stover, Portsmouth 
Dorothy Truitt, South Norfolk 
Joseph B. VanPelt, West Point 
H. I. Willett, Norfolk 

Lawrence Wood, Buera Vista 


District L Meets at Norfolk 


“The Teacher’s Job in a Nation at 
War” was the theme of the Fourteenth 
Annual Conference of District L which 
was held at the Blair Junior High 
School on Friday, March 19. 

The general program, arranged by 
T. C. Anderson, President of District L, 
featured a panel discussion of the 
theme by the following: Dr. Walte) 
S. Newman, Assistant State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Miss 
Etta Rose Bailey, State Supervisor of 
Extended School Services, Dr. Luther 
A Richman, State Supervisor of Mu- 
sic, Mrs. Berry D. Willis, First Vice 
President, Virginia Cooperative Edu- 
cation Association, Mr. Francis § 
Chase, Executive Secretary, Virginia 
Education Association, and Dr. N. P 
Neilson, Executive Secretary, Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation. 

Group meetings from 11:30 A. M. to 
1:00 P. M. developed the theme further 
from the standpoint of the different 
subjects and levels of education. Par 
ticipants included members of the 
panel listed above and Dr. Frank G. 
Lankford, Jr., Research Adviser, Vir- 
ginia State Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
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A Message to the Classroom Teachers of Virginia from 
the President of this Department 


Dear Fellow Classroom Teachers: 

Greetings! No period in the history of America or in the history of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia has offered such a challenge to teachers as is 
offered today. At no time has there been greater opportunity for service 
than this period in which we live. We are facing the greatest crisis in the 
history of education. The Classroom Teachers of Virginia are meeting this 
challenge. 

We recognize our responsibility, but we also recognize it as an opportunity. 
In our hands rests the hope of a post-war world. What we teach today 
is what will be lived tomorrow. To us is given the opportunity for the 
greatest service that we could ever render to God, our Nation, and our State. 
May we each pray that God will grant us the strength, the courage, and 
the wisdom to lead the children entrusted to our care to richer, fuller, more 
meaningful living in a world at peace. 

Local, state, and national leaders are deeply grateful to us for the part 
we are playing in the war effort; for the leadership and understanding that 
we are giving our boys and girls. 

In the added duties and responsibilities, let us never forget our added 
obligation to those whom we teach. Let us keep ever before us the ideals 
of democracy and present them by precept and example. For the sake of 
the future let us give to them the best we have. Our work is important. 
We are turning out human lives, not rivets and bolts. We are building the 
immortal soul of a child, not a plane. The work of the Classroom Teacher 
is just as important as that of any defense worker. We are building for 
the future of our State and our Nation. 

May I urge you in the days ahead to keep this in mind. May we grow 
in personal ethics and professionalism. May we use every opportunity for 
showing the public its obligation to provide for the future citizens of Vir- 
cinia the education that will fit them for the grave responsibilities they 
must face. 

To each Classroom Teacher organization in Virginia, I send good wishes. 
We will do much of our work by correspondence during the year, but this 
is a splendid opportunity for the local organizations to become stronger 
and to do many worthwhile things. Strong local organizations pave the 
way for a more effective organization of the districts. Working district 
and local organizations strengthen the State Department of Classroom 
Teachers. Every officer wants to serve you in the best possible way. Please 
let us know when we can help you. 

Sincerely, your president, 
Mrs. HOLMES McGUFFIN. 





visor, Physical Education, Miss Claudia 


Section, A. B. Haga: Grammar Grade, 
Margaret Stewart; Primary, Dorothy 


George B. Williams; Home Economics, 
Dorothy Diehl; Trustees, E. H. West; 


the War effort. We further wish 


E. Kibler, Assistant State Super- 
understanding to various phases 


Jennings, Special Representative, the War program. For example, we 
S. Civil Service Commission, Mr. see in the rationing of foods not only 
Arthur E. Jakeman, and Miss Martha an opportunity to serve the govern- 
Creighton, State Supervisor of Home ment in this necessary task but also 
Economics. many opportunities to extend knowl- 
Serving as presiding officers for the edge and desirable practices in the 
group meetings were: High School fields of health, nutrition and con- 


sumer education. 


jane; Physical Education, Harriet in our efforts to win the war will not 
Baker; Library, Phoebe Weaver; Com- lose sight of the preparation needed 
mercial, W. L. Edwards; Industrial, for the peace to follow, and that we 


and Classroom Teachers, Coralea will face realistically the new world 
Harris. that is to emerge and not be unduly 

The business session endorsed Mrs. dismayed by the bitterness of the past 
Edith B. Joynes for President of the or by the prejudices of the present. 
National Education Association, and 2. We wish to recognize the far- 





indicate a recognition of our respon- 
sibility in helping to give meaning and 


We also resolve that we, as teachers, 


make every effort to guide the think- 
ing of the youth of today so that he 


adopted the following resolutions: 


Resolutions Adopted 
1. We believe that teachers hold key 
positions in the present emergency and 
in these positions we pledge our co- 
operation, sponsorship, and participa- 
tion in all national, state, and local 
activities that are designed to promote 


reaching implications of such planning 
as that of the Washington Conference, 
where representatives of Army, Navy, 
Selective Service, Man Power Commis- 
sion, schools, and other governmental 
agencies discussed procedures in adopt- 
ing a school program to meet the needs 
of the country under war conditions. 
We pledge our continued cooperation 
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in Virginia’s support of the war pro- 

gram, which places special emphasis 

upon: 

a. Physical fitness as a means of de- 
veloping vigorous youths. 

b. The study of production, conserva- 
tion and consumption of all goods 
as a means of increasing produc- 
tion in war effort. 

c. The development of specific skills 
necessary in the war program with 

effort com pe- 
tency in mathematics and science. 

d. Making greater use of our man- 
power by a total mobilization of 
our students and teachers. 


particular toward 


e. Overcoming inflation by studying 
its underlying causes and winning 
the intelligent cooperation of the 
people in every community in 

America. 
To help pupils and adults to un- 
derstand the full significance of 
what the Air Age means to the 
present war effort and toward the 
development of greater social prog- 
ress. 

morale that con- 

tributes to the successful prosecu- 


To develop a 


tion of the war, but at the same 
time does not lose sight of the 
necessity for winning the peace 
that follows. 
We believe that the fight for fed- 
al aid to education must go on and 
the fact that bill S-1313 did not come 
o vote in the Seventy-seventh Con- 
ress should increase our efforts in this 
lirection. We further believe that the 
vide differences in educational oppor- 
unities among the states and commu- 
ities of the nation are not in accord 
with the spirit of the constitution of 
the United States. 
4. We feel that the increased popu- 
ition in this area resulting from the 
influx of defense workers has brought 
problems that go beyond the ability of 
the state or local community to solve, 
ind in view of the fact that these 
roblems are multiplying and becom- 
ng more difficult each day, we wish to 
firm our belief that many of these 
problems can only be _ satisfactorily 
1et by greater government assistance. 
Ve further wish to express the hope 
that the federal agencies that are now 
et up to render assistance in these 
roblems be given the power to act 
vith greater expediency. We feel that 
teacher salaries, school buildings, nur- 
‘ery schools and extended school serv- 
es for the children of working moth- 
s, recreational, and welfare facilities 
resent the most serious problems that 
e confronting our local communities. 
5. We endorse the movement to ex- 
end suffrage to eighteen-year-olds, 
vhich has grown out of the lowering 
the draft age. We believe that 
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educators. Write for list. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
533 Genessee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


National FOR GOOD POSITIONS 

Association Consult member agencies—recognized and 
Teachers’ 
Agencies 


FOR GOOD TEACHERS 
recommended by leading 
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Seeking a Position? 

There are many opportunities for nl 
ment this year. Salaries range from $1200 
to $4000. For nearly twenty years we have 
been placing teachers in schools throughout 
the South and East. Write, telling us about 
your training and experience. 

THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member of National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles Street, 














this movement is in keeping with the 
responsibilities that are being 
placed upon eighteen-year-olds and af- 
fords an opportunity to extend and 
enrich the true meaning of citizenship 


now 


for this group while they are still in 
school. We urge that the Congress 
make some provision for further train- 
ing after the war of those young men 
whose programs were interrupted by 
induction into the armed forces. 

6. We feel that the opportunities and 
responsibilities of teachers at this time 
are such that they should give very 
careful consideration to the war effort 
before a decision is reached to leave 
the teaching profession. We believe 
that the problems of morale, interna- 
tional relationships, the kind of peace 
that should fellow the war, and the 
true meaning of democracy rests in no 
small measure on the teachers of the 
schools of America. 

7. We wish to endorse the resolutions 
adopted by the Policies Commission 
of the Virginia Education Association 
and the resolution adopted by a meet- 
ing of the officials of eight Southwest 
Virginia which they set 
forth very clearly the grave danger 
that faces the schools of Virginia 
through the loss of teacher personnel, 
unless salaries can be increased for the 
next school session. Therefore, we re- 
spectfully request that the Governor 
of Virginia give immediate considera- 
tion to measures that will increase the 
salaries of teachers in Virginia. We 
believe that the State has a surplus 
sufficient to permit the addition of a 
10 per cent minimum to the regular 
State appropriation for instruction. 

8. We wish to recognize the proposal 
of our Executive Secretary, Mr. 
Francis S. Chase, to Mr. Paul V. 
McNutt, Chairman of our Manpower 
Commission, concerning the mobiliza- 
tion of teachers during the summer 
months. This plan would help to re- 
lieve the present manpower crisis and 
would eliminate payless summer vaca- 
tions for teachers. We urge that the 


counties in 


Baltimore, Maryland . 


| 


TEACHING FOR VICTORY 


NOT SO LONG AGO, teachers were 
looking for positions; NOW positions are 
looking for teachers! 

Army and Navy have put squarely up to 
schools and colleges the preparatory work 
necessary to win the war—and after. 


Southern Teachers Agency 
offers its cooperation in placement or advance- 
ment. No investment necessary. For special 
opportunity, fill in this blank and send it today 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY, Richmond, Virginia 
Name - . a ee ew 


I hte cpp laden leanne 


CHARTER MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Manpower Commission give careful 
consideration to the merits of this pro- 
posal. 

9. We wish to express to our Gov- 
ernor, the Honorable Colgate W 
Darden, Jr., our appreciation for his 
sympathetic support of public educa 
tion. We further wish to express our 
appreciation to the General Assembly 
for the favorable consideration that it 
gave to legislation that had as its pur- 
pose more adequate provision for the 
needs of education in Virginia. 

10. To Mr. Dabney S. Lancaster, ou) 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
we pledge anew our loyalty and sup 
port for his fine leadership. 

11. We appreciate the growth and 
recognition that is being given to the 
Virginia Education Association. For 
this fact we are deeply indebted to the 
officers of the Association and to our 


Executive Secretary, Mr. Francis §S 


Chase. We wish also to pledge our 
loyalty and support to our newly 
elected state president, Miss Ethel 
Spilman. 


12. During the present emergency it 
is probably more important than ever 
before that we increase membership in 
our National, State, and local teachers 
associations. We therefore encourage 
one hundred per cent membership on 
the part of all schools and divisions as 
being most desirable at this time. 

13. Our new retirement system is a 
beginning in the right direction, but 
we resolve that 
initiated looking 
provement in our present system. 

14. We wish to express our thanks 
to school officials and citizens of Nor- 
folk for their hospitality on this oc- 
casion. 


measures should be 
forward to an im- 


H. I. WiLietr, Chairman 
RutTH Rippick 

Mrs. ZAIDEE SMITH 
WINSTON Corr 

HELEN Eppy 
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Courtesy Times-Dispatch 
DR. F. B. FITZPATRICK 


Francis Burke Fitz- 
Dies at Radford patrick, prominent 


Dr. Fitzpatrick 


Virginia educator 
and member of the faculty at the State 
Teachers College at Radford died at his 
home in Radford, Saturday morning, 
March 13, after two days’ illness. 

Dr. Fitzpatrick was born March 15, 
1872, at Otterview, Bedford County. He 
was educated at the Liberty Academy, 
Bedford, Randolph-Macon College, Ash- 
land, from which institution he re- 
ceived the Bachelor of Arts Degree. 
He holds a master’s degree from the 
University of Chicago and had ad- 
vanced graduate study at Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Dr. Fitzpatrick’s entire life has been 
devoted to education. He served in 
every capacity of the public school sys- 
tem of Virginia, from teacher of a one- 
room school to the principalship of 
various high schools; the Shoemaker 
College at Gate City, and the high 
schools at Pulaski and Roanoke, and 
as superintendent of the Bristol, Vir- 
ginia, schools. 

In 1919, he became professor of edu- 
eation at the State Teachers College 
at Radford where he was in active 
service until his death. Dr. Pitzpatrick 
has been distinguished in the Educa- 
tional Association of the State. In 
1907-08, he was president of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, and for 
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many years was vice president, mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors, and 
president of the Department of Rural 
Education. In the latter capacity, he 
has been a regular contributor to the 
Virginia Journal of Education and has 
done much to advance the progress of 
rural education of this State. He was 
the author of five books and numerous 
newspaper and magazine articles by 
his research in this field. He has been 
particularly interested in the Sons of 
the Confederate Veterans and was re- 
cently elected commander of the Vir- 
ginia Division. 

He was prominent in the civic life 
of Radford. He was active in the work 
of the Methodist Church, was a stew- 
ard in the Grove Avenue Methodist 
Church and was one of the teachers 
of the Men's Bible Class. He was a 
member of the Kiwanis Club and had 
served as its president and lieutenant- 
governor for the capitol district; his 
last public appearance was Wednesday 
evening when he spoke before the 
Kiwanis Club on the importance of 
Victory Gardens. He was also a Mason, 
a member of the Knights of the Mystic 
Chain and the Radford Chapter of the 
Isaac Walton League of America. 


OPA Administrator High praise for 
Praises Teachers the “great and 

distinguished 
service” readered by American school 
teachers and school administrative offi- 
cials last week in connection with the 
national registration for War Ration 
Book Two was expressed in a letter 
sent by Price Administrator Prentiss 
M. Brown to John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

“Once more teachers and school ad- 
ministrators have rallied,” Mr. Brown’s 
letter said, “to the herculean task of 
registering American consumers for 
ration books. They have given un- 
selfishly of their time and spirit to 
fulfill this patriotic task. 

“With War Ration Book Two, they 
have undertaken more than the dis- 
tribution of buying coupons. They 
have helped millions of Americans to 
understand the ‘why’ and ‘how’ of the 
point system. 

“In commending this great and dis- 
tinguished service, I am sure that I 
voice the thanks of a grateful nation to 
the teachers and schools of America.” 





Dunlap Holds 
Attendance Record of Dunlap High 
School now 
boasts 111 consecutive days of perfect 
attendance. If another class in the 
world holds such a record it has not 
been publicly announced. 

During this time the members of the 
class have ridden 36,333 miles, a dis- 
tance greater than that around the 
earth, or an average of 303 miles per 
day. 

Oran Jones and George Carter are 
riding 46 miles per day while Arnold 
Johnston rides 36 miles daily. The 
class had set its goal to attend school 
the whole 180 days without an absence, 
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Senior Class, Dunlap High School 


but due to serious illness Helen Drum- 
mond and Edna Kersey were unable 
to attend on February 22, 1943. 


This class is composed of the follow- 
ing members: Arnold Johnston, presi- 
dent; Walter Matheney, vice president; 
Helen Drummond, secretary-treasurer ; 
Ruth Brown, Janet Gadd, Velma King, 
Marie King, Emma McGraw, Edna 
Kersey, Oran Jones, Sidney Spellmen, 
Phillip Counts, George Carter, and 
Mervyn Wingfield. P 

Last year’s Senior Class of Dunlap 
High School made a record of 108 con- 
secutive days of perfect attendance. 


Chairman Wythe The Wythe 
County Board Dies County school 

board at its 
meeting on March 8 unanimously 
adopted resolutions of regret at the 
recent death of its chairman, Hugh K. 
Cassell. Citing the fact that Mr. Cas- 
sell had served as a member of the 
Wythe County school board since 1922, 
the resolutions paid tribute to his “ex- 
cellent judgment, fine sense of humor 
and enduring patience” and to his 
“open minded, sympathetic and ap- 
proachable” attitude. 

The Tazewell County school board 
likewise adopted a resolution on the 
death of Mr. Cassell regretting the 
“passing of a highly esteemed leader 
in educational circles and an exemplary 
citizen in his community and state.” 
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Lancaster Awarded Honorary Degree 


Dabney S. Lancaster, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws at a special convocation at 
the University of Richmond on March 
12, 1948. 

In conferring the degree Dr. F. W. 
Boatwright, President of the Univer- 
sity of Richmond, referred to Dr. 
Lancaster as an: 

‘Experienced and scholarly educa- 
tor; friendly counselor of college 
sagacious administrator of 
cholastic business affairs; skillful 
mediator among educational theorists, 
bringing forth things both new and 
iid, to the lasting advantage of the 
youth of Virginia.” 

Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, Rector of 
the University of Richmond Board of 
Trustees, in a presentation address, 
praised the splendid leadership which 
Dr. Lancaster has given to public edu- 
cation and predicted for him a future 

even greater achievement. In an 
editorial in the Richmond News Leader 


outh; 





Norfolk County The Norfolk Coun- 
Work Conference ty school system 
is conducting a 
Laboratory Conference for Teachers 
in cooperation with the College of 
William and Mary. Its purpose is to 
in-service training for teach- 
ers in order to meet the educational 
needs occasioned by the sharp increase 
n enrollment and the resulting short- 
» of teachers in a defense area. 
conference opened on Feb- 
ruary 9 and will run for a period of 
seventeen weeks. Teachers who wish 
t will receive college credit which may 
% applied toward baccalaureate or 
master’s degrees. A large number of 
117 teachers enrolled, however, 
have done so purely for the sake of 
rofessional improvement. 
Work in the conference has little 
esemblance to the usual class pro- 
Instead, each teacher is work- 
on his, or her, own particular 
oblem, which in most cases grows 
irectly out of work in the classroom. 
The staff, which is comprised of the 
inty supervisors and members of the 
“ducation Department of the College 
f William and Mary, serve as direc- 
rs and counselors and are available 
to help individuals or groups in the 
solution of their problems. In addi- 
ion to individual and group work, pro- 
sion is made for discussion groups, 
which teachers who have common 
nterests may benefit from an inter- 
hange of ideas, as well as from the 
experience of the staff members and 
ther special counselors who will be 
ecured from time to time. 
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on the day of the presentation, Dr. 
Freeman said: 

“The University of Richmond was 
voicing the thanks and appreciation of 
the people of Virginia today when it 
awarded the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws to Dabney S. Lancaster, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction... . 
When any college or university confers 
that much-coveted LL.D., it is saying, 
“We wish to pay this man the highest 
tribute in our power.’ That is what 
the University of Richmond did to- 
day for Mr. Lancaster, and did with 
high satisfaction. Dabney Lancaster's 
splendid labors as Superintendent of 
Public Institution, are, thus far, the 
richest fruits of a career dedicated to 
public education, but they are by no 
means the only fruits. His entire life, 
since he entered college, has been a 
consistent educational service to the 
people of the South. Every one of his 
fine personal qualities accords with 
that record of devotion.” 


Two groups make up the conference, 
one of which meets at the Cradock 
High School in the afternoon and the 
other at Norview High School in the 
evening. 


The Division of 

Rural Sociology 

of the Virginia 

Agricultural Experiment Station has 

recently completed several studies of 

great value to school people, especially 
social science teachers. They include: 

Rural Sociology Reports: 

No. 25. A Church Call and A Church 
Challenge. (Emphasizes questions 
needing attention in post-war ad- 
justments.) 

No. 24. Nutrition of Virginia People 
as Indicated by a Study of the Diets 
of 5,000 School Children. 

No. 18. Virginia Rural Youth, Talking 
and Doing. 

No. 16. Youth Adjustments in a Rural 
Culture. 

No. 15. Negro Youth in a Cotton and 
Peanut County. 

No. 14. Youth in a Rural Industrial 
Situation. 

No. 21. Riner, an Area of Population 
Flow. 

Virginia Agricultural 
Station Bulletins: 

No. 340. Beaverdam, a Rural Commu- 
nity in Transition. 

No. 335. Virginia's Marginal Popula- 
tion, A Study in Rural Poverty. 

A number of these bulletins have 
tables giving data as to social condi- 
tions in every county. This is especial- 
ly true of No. 25. 


New Social 
Studies Available 


Experiment 








Courtesy Times-Dispatch 
Lancaster Made Doctor of Laws 


Copies of these bulletins have been | 
sent to all high school libraries. Ad- 
ditional copies are available free by 
addressing the Division of Rural Soci- | 
ology, Virginia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Blacksburg, Virginia. ) 


Discussion Group The Educational 
Helps Provided Services Division 
of the Office of 


War Information, Washington, D. C., 


Colonial Reproductions 


In Solid Cherry 
DROP-LEAF TABLE 


SS 





. | Exactly | 
}p 4s Skerched 


$47.50 


A reproduction of a lovely Drop-Leaf 


Table in solid cheriy. It is a single 
swing-out leg table and measures 40x26 
inches , . . opens to 62 inches. Inspired 
by our early American cabinetmakers, 
it is the kind of table that is almost cer- 
tain to become an heirloom of future 
generations. 

You are invited to inspect our large 
open stock display of reproductions such 
as Corner Cupboards, Hi-Boards, Hand- 
Carved Chairs and many other interest- 
ing pieces in solid cherry. 


Mail Orders Filled—Freight Prepaid 
DABNEY & BUGG 
INC. 

* 10 and 12 EAST BROAD STREET * 
Exchange Store 7 and 9 W. Broad St. 
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HELP MAKE IT LAST 
FOR THE DURATION 


Twisting may injure the copper wire in- 


side your telephone cord—and copper is 


a vital war metal. It is essential that you 


protect this cord and your telephone from 


injury, as we must get along with essen- 


tially what we have for the Duration. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co. of Virginia 
(Bell System) 








provides discussion pamphlets and 
guides for adult discussion groups. 
The Division also coordinates mate- 
rials published by other government 
agencies for use in public discussion, 
and offers counseling service by cor- 
respondence in the planning of discus- 
sion programs. 


Hundreds of com- 
munities through- 
out the United 
States are preparing for the 1943 ob- 
servance of National Boys and Girls 
Week scheduled for April 24 to May 1, 
inclusive. 


National Boys 
and Girls Week 


This year the observance of Boys 
and Girls Week takes on greater sig- 
nificance than at any time since the 
origin of the “week” in 1920, for never 
during the past 23 years has the wel- 
fare of youth been in greater danger 
than it is today. How the war is af- 
fecting the lives of boys and girls can 
be realized in part by comparing de- 
linquency rates of today with those 
of pre-war days. In Great Britain and 
Canada the rate of juvenile delin- 
quency has risen to about 45 per cent 
while the increase in the United States 
is estimated at 20 per cent. How can 
these alarming increases be checked? 
Information and suggestions for the 
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celebration of Boys and Girls Week 
may be obtained from the National 
Boys and Girls Week Committee for 
the United States, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


Gleria Indus Lauer, 
a pretty 17-year-old 
blonde from Ames, 
Iowa, and Ray Reinhart Schiff, 16, 
from New Rochelle, N. Y., received the 
top awards — four-year Westinghouse 
Science Grand Scholarships worth 
$2,400 each—at the close of the nation- 
wide second annual Science Talent 
Search. Both are high school seniors. 


Science Talent 
Scholarships 


They were chosen by a board of 
judges for the highest awards given to 
the 40 student delegates attending the 
five-day Science Talent Search Insti- 
tute here. Fight of the other young 
delegates received four-year Westing- 
house Science Scholarships worth $400 
each, and 30 were awarded one-year 
Westinghouse Science Scholarships of 
$100 each. 


Total of the scholarships awarded in 
the Science Talent Search sponsored 
by the Science Clubs of America and 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company is $11,000. All the 
scholarships permit the recipient to 
attend any college or university of his 
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H. I. WILLETT 


Mr. Willett, the new Superintend- 
ent of Schoois of Norfolk County, 
served as a high school principal in 
the same county for thirteen years. 
Before coming to Norfolk County, 
he had had a brief experience in 
Smyth County. In July, 1939, he 
went to Augusta County as Assistant 
Superintendent and Director of In- 
struction and remained there until re- 
turning to Norfolk County as Super- 
intendent. 

Mr. Willett holds an A. B. Degree 
from William and Mary and an M. A. 
from Columbia University and he has 
done additional work at Stanford 
University. 


choice that meets requirements of the 
scholarship awarding committee. 


Nationwide train- 
ing of millions of 
prospective mem- 
bers of Uncle Sam’s armed forces, to 
enable them to cope with the deep- 
water perils of global warfare, will be 
undertaken immediately by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. Planned especially for 
young people of pre-induction age, the 
program will be conducted through 
Red Cross chapters in cooperation with 
schools, colleges, clubs, and industrial 
and community organizations under 
the direction of a trained army of 
15,000 Red Cross water-safety instruc- 
tors. 


Water Safety 
Training Planned 


Swimming and water-safety skills to 
be taught are those used by the Red 
Cross in training men in the armed 
forces. They are based upon demon- 
strated needs of modern warfare in 
which troops must be transported over- 
seas, are sometimes obliged to swim 
great distances or remain afloat for 
long periods of time, and may find it 
necessary to swim across bodies of 
water carrying their full equipment. 
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Pre-Induction Electricity 


In response to the request of the 
War Department and the United States 
Office of Education, several publishers 
are offering texts for pre-induction 
training courses in electricity, ma- 
chines, radio, and shop work. In the 
field of electricity the following are 
offered: 

Johnson and Newkirk, Fundamentals 
of Electricity, New York: The Mac- 
millan Company ($1.32 list). 

Electricity, based on material de- 
veloped by Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration, New York: American Book. 

Miller, Fred R., Fundamentals of 
Electricity, Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company ($1.00 list). 


Benjamin, Theodore, Fundamentals 
of Electricity, New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 

Fierer and Williams, Basic Electric- 
ity, Peoria, Illinois: The Manual Arts 
Press ($1.92 list). 

Dull and Idelson. Fundamentals of 
Electricity, New York: Henry Holt 
and Company ($1.48 list). 

Shea, William C., Pre-service Course 
in Electricity. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Incorporated ($1.52 list). 

All the above are based on the offi- 
cially approved pre-induction training 
outlines and are intended as texts for 
one-semester courses to provide boys 
who are about to enter military serv- 
ice with a first course in the funda- 
mentals of electricity which will serve 
as a foundation for further specializa- 
tion. The books differ in format, ar- 
rangement, method of presentation, 
and in illustrations. 


Fundamentals of Machines 

For the pre-induction course in me: 
chanics requested by the War Depart- 
ment the following now are available: 

Dull and Newlin, Fundamentals of 
Vachines, New York: Henry Holt and 
Company ($1.48 list). 

Verwiebe, Burns, and Hazel, Ele- 
nents ef Machines, New York: Van 
Nostrand and Company, Inc. 

Joseph, Alexander, Fundamentals of 
Vachines, Charles Scribner’s Sons 
($1.20 list). 

Like the pre-induction course in elec- 
tricity, the course in fundamentals of 
machines is a one-semester course in- 
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tended to provide information and un- 
derstanding leading to skills that are 
basic for a large number of Army jobs. 


Shop, Radio, Automotive 
Mechanics 

Three new texts are available for 
the pre-induction course in funda- 
mentals of shop work: 

Johnson and Newkirk, Fundamentals 
of Shopwork, New York: The Mac- 
millan Company ($1.32 list). 

Kennedy, William J., Pre-service 
Course in Shop Practice, New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 

Wicks, Poliacik and Ellberg, Shop 
Work, New York: American Book. 

These books are based upon the of- 
ficially approved pre-induction outlines 
for a one-semester course to be offered 
high school seniors as basic training 
for many Army jobs. 

Williams and Scarlott, Radio—I, 
New York: American Book. “Radio 
I.” meets the demand for a first half- 
year pre-induction course in the theory 
and practice of radio. 

Barger, Clarence G., Automotive Me- 
chanics, New York: American Book. 
This war emergency text for a half- 
year course in high school shows how 
an automobile is constructed, powered 
and repaired, and what kinds of mo- 
torized equipment are used in civilian 
and military transportation. 

Frost, James V., Pre-service Course 
in Automotive Mechanics, New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. ($1.96 list). 
This book provides material for a 
one-year céurse in automotive mechan- 
ics and is arranged in conformance 
with the official pre-induction training 
course outlined for this subject. 

Fowlkes, John Guy, Pre-induction 
Visual Learning Guides, Chicago: Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Council ($1.45 net 
per package of 50). A series of four- 
page leaflets for use with United States 
Office of Education, Army, Navy, and 
Erpi Classroom films for pre-induction 
training. 


Pre-Flight Aviation 
Robinson, Middleton, Rawlins, and 
Phillips, Before You Fly, Essentials of 
Aeronautics, New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc. ($2.00 list). This 
book is intended to prepare secondary 
boys and girls to understand the whole 





of aviation. It includes treatment of 
the basic laws of physics and forces 
which affect flight. the construction 
of airplanes, the operation of engines 
and propellers, meteorology, the use of 
instruments in flying, and avigation. 

Moore, L. E., Elementary Avigation, 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company 
($1.60 list). A new book written 
from the viewpoint of the high school 
boy and girl and presented in such a 
way that the book may be used by a 
teacher of mathematics or physics who 
does not have a specialized knowledge 
of aviation. It is intended for a one- 
semester course. 

Lamb, Scott G., Air Navigation for 
Beginners, New York: Norman W. 
Henley Publishing Company ($1.50 
net). This is a treatise designed to 
provide a ground school primer fo: 
the aerial navigator. 

Spitz, Armand N., A Start in Meteor- 
ology, New York: The Norman W. 
Henley Publishing Company ($1.50 
net). An introduction to the science 
of weather for those who are interested 
in the pursuit of aviation as a profes- 
sion. 


High School Science 

Caldwell and Curtis, Everyday Sci- 
ence, Boston: Ginn and Company ($1.96 
list). This book by two experienced 
writers in the field of general science 
provides up-to-the-minute references to 
wartime aspects of science, places em- 
phasis on developing “air-mindedness,” 
and gives attention to post-war devel- 
opments in science. It is attractively 
arranged and well illustrated. 

Fowler, Collister, and Thurston, Our 
Surroundings, Syrcause: The Iroquois 
Publishing Company ($1.80 list). This 
is a completely revised edition of this 
popular text. It contains many new 
topics such as air-conditioning, avia- 
tion, synthetic products, vitamins, etc., 
and offers many new illustrations. 

Bayles and Burnett, Biology for Bet- 
ter Living, New York: Silver Burdett 
Company ($2.28 list). This new ap- 
proach to the subject is designed to 
promote scientific studies of the bio- 
logical and related problems that con- 
front all of us. It is a book that every 
biology teacher will want to examine. 

Dull, Charles E., Modern Chemistry, 
New York: Henry Holt and Company 
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($2.00 list). This text uses logical 
organization of material and provides 
materials suitable for college prepara- 
tory courses as well as a large number 
of chemical applications suitable for 
the non-academic group. Latest de- 
velopments in Chemistry are discussed, 
and illustrations are numerous and 
functional. 


Ahrens, Bush, and Easley, Living 
Chemistry, Boston: Ginn and Company 
($2.28 list). This book teaches the es- 
sentials of Chemistry with relation to 
both general science and the practical 
function of chemistry in everyday liv- 
ing. It is divided into four parts: 
“Fundamentals of Chemistry,” “Chem- 
istry of the Individual,” “Chemistry 
of the Home,” and “Chemistry of the 
Community.” The final chapter in part 
four is the “Chemistry of Warfare.” 
An attractive book rich in content and 
in illustrations. 


Eby, Waugh, Welch, and Bucking- 
ham, The Physical Sciences, Boston: 
Ginn and Company ($2.28 list). The 
essentials of astronomy, geology, phys- 
ics, and chemistry are surveyed in this 
book for courses in the physical sci- 
ences in high school. Stress is placed 
on topics of vital interest today, such 
as machines, aviation, radio, public 
health, and meteorology. The large, 
easy-to-read pages are printed in dou- 
ble columns and an abundance of help- 
ful pictures and diagrams are provided. 


American History, Guidance, 
and Religion 


Southworth and Southworth, Amer- 
ica’s Old World Background, Syracuse: 
Iroquois Publishing Company ($1.48 
list). This is a new edition which tells 
the story of the old world background 
of America, from the dawn of civiliza- 
tion through the period of exploration. 
Emphasis is based on the correlation 
of geography and history. 

Southworth and Southworth, The 
Thirteen American Colonies, Syracuse: 
Troquois Publishing Company ($1.44 
list). This book treats the American 
Indians, the period of exploration, the 
thirteen colonies, and the French and 
Indian Wars. 


McCasland, Vernon S., The Bible in 
Our American Life, Bridgewater, Vir- 
ginia: Virginia Council of Religious 
Education, Inc. ($2.00 list). This 
mimeographed high school text, writ- 
ten by the Cary Memorial Professor 
at the University of Virginia, has been 
approved by the State Board of Educa- 
tion for use in the public schools of 
Virginia as a basis for one-half unit of 
credit. It contains chapters on religion 
in our national ideals, religion in our 
morality, Christian ceremonials, Jew- 
ish ceremonials, our beliefs about the 
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ARRANGED BY 
GRADE LEVELS 








Reviewer 
DOROTHY L. HARRIS, Librarian 
Dinwiddie County Schools 
Dinwiddie 


Grades 1-3 


Brother and Sister. NORMAN COHN. 

Oxford Univ. Press, 1942. $.80* 

A charming picture book. The sim- 

ple text, and bright, child-like red and 
green pictures tell an amusing story. 


Sailor Jack. MARION GILL MACNEIL. 
Illustrated by ROREBT MACNEIL. 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1942. $.80* 

“Sailor Jack who lived by the sea and 
wanted to be a sailor because his father 
was a real sailor’’ is a timely hero with 
real appeal. Attractive red, white, and 
blue illustrations. 


The Man Who Lost His Head. CLAIRE 
HUCHET BISHOP. Illustrated by 
ROBERT MCCLOSKEY. Viking, 
1942. $.80* 

This delightful, nonsensical tale of a 
man who literally lost his head is per- 
fectly written and illustrated. A story 
with a good laugh for old and young. 


Grades 4-7 


Tom Whipple. WALTER D. EDMONDS. 
Illustrated by PAUL LANTZ. Dodd, 
1942. $1.60* 

The distinguished author of Matchlock 
Gun tells another story of stalwart cour- 
age. How the unpretentious lad, Tom 
Whipple, who decided to ‘“‘see something 
of the world,” accomplished his purpose 
makes an inspiring story for young pa- 
triots. 


Favorite Stories. Selected by SIDONIE 
MATSNER GRUENBERG. Illustrated 
by KURT WIESE. Doubleday, 1942. 
$2.00* 

A delightful collection of 100 stories 
for children. Contains: Stories of Real 
Children; Animals; Make-Believes; Fairy 
tales; Folk tales; Myths and fables; Bible 
stories; and Tales of laughter. 


Editor 
NANCY HOYLE 
Asststant Supervisor, School Libraries 
State Board of Education 


Stories of Our American Patriotic Songs 
Dr. HENRY LYONS. Illustrated by 
JACOB LANDON. Vanguard, 1942. 
$1.60* 

A combination story book-music book 
containing stories of our ten most popu 
lar patriotic songs—the how, why, and 
when, as well as words and music. In- 
cludes: Star Spangled Banner; Yankee 
Doodle; America; Hail Columbia; Colum 
bia. The Gem of the Ocean; Dixie; 
Maryland; Battle Cry of Freedom: Battle 
Hymn of the Republic; and America the 
Beautiful. 


High School 
Glenn Curtiss. ALDEN HATCH. 
Messner, 1942. $2.00* 
Well-written biography of Glenn Cur- 
tiss, through whose vision, courage, and 
persistence the United States is pre-eminent 
in the field of naval aviation. Contains 
actual photographs of his inventions. 


Julian 


When the Typhoon Plows. MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH FOREMAN LEWIS. Illustrated 
by KURT WIESE. Jr. Literary Guild, 
1942. $1.60* 

A story of modern China at the time 
of the Japanese invasion by the author 
of the justly popular Young Fu and 
Ho-Ming. Timely and superbly written 
to show the valiant courage and per 
severance typical of Chinese people. 


For Love of Country. Selected by WIL- 
HELMINA HARPER. Illustrated by 
WILFRED JONES. Dutton, 1942 
$1.60* 

Stories of youth for youths is this 
anthology of patriotic stories about chil- 
dren who have contributed to our coun- 
try’s history. Exciting and well written 
each story is full of the courage, daring 
and love of freedom of which our country 
is made. 


*Net delivered price to Virginia public schools 





universe, and the Bible in literature. 
It appears to be an excellent outline 
for a course of study on the Bible. 
Spencer and Burns, Youth Goes to 
War, Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates ($1.28 list). In a colorful and 
interesting manner this book tells 
about kinds of war work young people 





can do. It lists and describes specific 
jobs in the armed services and in 
civilian occupations to which all the 
major types of high school training 
lead. It should prove of value in the 
guidance of young people and provide 
help in revising curriculums to meet 
the need of wartime. 
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IROQUOIS OFFERS... 


A DEFINITE PROGRAM FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
IN GRADES 3-8 


This program is now in use in whole or in part 
in thousands of schools throughout the country. 


THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES THE IROQUOIS HISTORY SERIES 
By Abrams, Bodley, and Thurston By Southworth and Southworth 


Grade 3 
HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Grade 4 
PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS 
A WORK BOOK FOR PEOPLES OF 
OTHER LANDS 


Grade 5 
NORTH AMERICA AND SOUTH THE THIRTEEN AMERICAN 
AMERICA COLONIES 
A WORK BOOK ON NORTH A WORK BOOK ON THE THIRTEEN 
AND SOUTH AMERICA AMERICAN COLONIES 
or 
NORTH AMERICA 
Grade 6 
THE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS AMERICA’S OLD WORLD BACK- 
A WORK BOOK ON THE OLD GROUND 
WORLD CONTINENTS A WORK BOOK ON AMERICA’S OLD 
or WORLD BACKGROUND 


SOUTH AMERICA AND THE OLD 
WORLD CONTINENTS 

A WORK BOOK ON SOUTH AMERICA 
AND THE OLD WORLD CONTI- 


NENTS 
Grades 7 and 8 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY AMERICAN HISTORY, COMPLETE 
A WORK BOOK ON WORLD EDITION 
GEOGRAPHY A WORK BOOK ON AMERICAN 


HISTORY 
THE AMERICAN WAY 


The basic aim of the IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES and the IROQUOIS HIS- 
TORY SERIES is to give pupils a sound foundation knowledge of geography and history. 
The authors have built these exceptionally successful books on the conviction that the most 
practical way to teach these subjects in Grades 3 through 8 is to present them separately with 
due correlation wherever practical. 


The WORK BOOKS for these Geography and History texts are outstanding! They aid 
greatly in fixing the subject matter in the pupils’ minds, thereby increasing their under- 
standing of the subject. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 



































YOU BET SHE IS, JIMMIE! Today she is boss of the budget, 
personnel director, purchasing agent, and general business man- 
ager for that greatest of all business establishments: the home. 


And more and more of these “general business managers’’ of homes 
are finding that they can’t get along without a checking account... 
for paying bills by mail . . . for handling the family finances in a 
business-like way. 


With a checking account, there are no special trips around town to 
pay bills. The busy housewife just writes checks and mails them. 
Saves time, tires, and gasoline. 


Perhaps even more important these days is the fact that a checking 
account is’ business-like. It helps both in budgeting and making 
income tax returns . . . gives an accurate record of money received 
and paid out by check. And there is never any argument about 
whether a bill has been paid or not. The canceled check is proof. 


Here at the Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, you have your choice 
of either a “Standard” or a “Popular” checking account. With a 
“Popular” checking account, there is never any monthly service 
charge. You get a book of 15 checks for $1, and use them when you 





please. That’s the only cost, no matter how small your balance may 
be or how many checks you write a month. You can choose either 
type of account, knowing that each gives you all the safety and. 
convenience that a checking account affords. The same kind of 
checkbooks and checks are used for both. 


If there ever was a time when a checking account was a godsend to 
busy “home executives” and busy men. . . and husbands who are 
away from home... it is now! So have a checking account of your 
own. Pay bills and handle your business affairs this convenient, 
inexpensive, business-like way. The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia 
ranks first among all banks in the State in number of checking cus- 
tomers being served—more than 20,000! You know your account 
will be welcome. Open one now .. . in person or by mail. 


BUY U.S.WAR BONDS AND SAVINGS STAMPS 


WRITE TELEPHONE COME IN 





17 AMONG ALL BANKS IN VIRGINIA IN 


Number of Loan Accounts 
Amount of Savings De posits 
Total Number of Accounts Being Served 


Number of Savings Accounts 
Number of Checking Accounts 


THE MORRIS PLAN BANK OF VIRGINIA 


RESOURCES $25.000.000 SERVING 100.000 ACCOUNTS 


A STATE-WIDE SAVINGS BANK 


RICHMOND oe PETERSBURG 


NEWPORT NEWS 











ROANOKE WRORFOLK 








